WAS SHE A WITCH AFTER ALL? 


T must, I think, be reckoned as a valid argument against 
the possibility of communication with the world of 
spirit, that if the dead, as spiritualists allege, possess 

knowledge of, and retain their interest in, the concerns which 
occupied them on earth, they would certainly find means to 
express a more emphatic disapproval of what goes on here 
below than now seems to be anywhere the case. This, at 
least, is the reflection which has come home to me very 
strongly in reading through a work recently published at the 
Clarendon Press on the Witch-cult in Western Europe.’ If 
the late Mr. Andrew Lang, himself one of Oxford’s most dis- 
tinguished sons, and the devoted champion of Jeanne the 
Maid, were in a position to voice his opinion of the revolt- 
ing things which Miss Murray, ostensibly in the name of 
science and superior culture, has insinuated against his 
heroine, he would assuredly not rest quiet in his grave until 
this most degrading of all calumnies were exposed and 
refuted. Mr. Lang, though at one time President of the 
Society for Psychical Research and a believer in many tele- 
pathic phenomena, had a horror of all the surroundings of the 
mediumistic séance. Still, if raps were the only method of 
communication, he would, I believe, rap his loudest and con- 
vert himself into a veritable poltergeist rather than allow so 
gross a travesty of the facts of history to pass without pro- 
test. And, indeed, we cannot sufficiently deplore the fact 
that he is no longer with us to treat this matter with that 
touch of humorous satire, backed by indisputable learn- 
ing, which lent so much force to his criticisms of folk-lore 
theorizing. It is nothing short of a calamity for the science 
of anthropology that since his demise such dogmatists as 
Sir James Frazer, and in the present instance, Miss Murray, 
seem to have the field entirely to themselves, while the 
reviewers, impatient of the labour of sifting the evidence, 
accept their most extravagant conclusions entirely at the 
writers’ own valuation. 

But before we come to the matter which more particularly 
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concerns us in the present article, a few words must be said 
in explanation of the general theory of the witch-cult as ex- 
pounded in Miss Murray’s recent volume. I will endeavour, 
as far as possible, to state her conclusions in her own words. 
Miss Murray holds that what we call witchcraft was simply 
the survival of the beliefs and practices of a primitive re- 
ligion, long antecedent to Christianity, which remained rooted 
in the hearts of the ruder populace for many centuries after 
their nominal conversion to faith in Jesus Christ. 


The evidence [so she avers] proves that underlying the Christian 
religion was a cult practised by many classes of the community, 
chiefly, however, by the more ignorant or those in the less thickly 
inhabited parts of the country. It can be traced back to pre- 
Christian times and appears to be the ancient religion of West- 
ern Europe. The god, anthropomorphic or theriomorphic, was 
worshipped in well-defined rites; the organization was highly 
developed; and the ritual is analogous to many other ancient 
rituals. .. . 

The deity of this cult was incarnate in a man, a woman or 
an animal; the animal form being apparently earlier than the 
human; for the god was often spoken of as wearing the skin 
or attributes of an animal. At the same time, however, there 
was another form of the god in the shape of a man with two 
faces. Such a god is found in Italy (where he was called Janus 
or Dianus), in Southern France and in the English Midlands. 
The feminine form of the name, Diana, is found throughout 
Western Europe as the name of the female deity or leader of 
the so-called Witches, and it is for this reason that I have 
called this ancient religion the Dianic cult.! 


All this lends itself abundantly to comment and criticism, 
but our present concern is with St. Joan of Arc, and I intro- 
duce these matters here without discussion simply in so far 
as they may help to make the writer’s position intelligible. 
She goes on to explain that those who practised this religion 
were organized into congregations or reunions, in each of 
which there was the equivalent of a body of elders, known 
among the later witches as the “ Coven,” which managed the 
local affairs of the cult, and “a man, who, like the minister 
among modern Congregationalists, held the chief place, 
though as God that place was infinitely higher in the eyes of 
the congregation than any held by a mere human being.” ? 


After which Miss Murray continues: 


' The Witch-cult, p, 12. 2 Ibid, p. 13. 
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The position of the chief woman in the cult is still some- 
what obscure. Professor Pearson sees in her the Mother-Goddess 
worshipped chiefly by women. This is very probable, but at 
the time when the cult is recorded the worship of the male deity 
appears to have superseded that of the female, and it is only 
on rare occasions that the God appears in female form to re- 
ceive the homage of the worshippers. As a general rule the 
woman’s position, when divine, is that of the familiar or sub- 
stitute for the male god. There remains, however, the curious 
fact that the chief woman was often identified with the Queen 
of Faerie, or the Elfin Queen as she was sometimes called.' 


Although this cult was primarily identified with the 
aboriginal and probably dwarf races who were put to flight, 
exterminated by, or subjected to, the hordes of successive 
invaders, still it persisted. And Miss Murray adds that “as 
the conqueror always regards the religion of the conquered 
as superior to his own in the arts of evil magic, the dwarf 
race obtained the reputation of wizards and magicians, and 
their god was identified by the conquerors with the Principle 
of Evil.” In other words, as soon as Christianity became 
the accepted creed of the more educated and ruling classes, 
the Christian teachers called these witch-gods devils and their 
religion devil-worship. That they were wrong in this identifi- 
cation still remains to be proved. Miss Murray produces 
practically no evidence at all regarding the nature of the 
primitive Dianic cult to which she attaches so much import- 
ance. She simply assumes that it continued substantially un- 
changed during no one knows how many centuries, and she 
proceeds to reconstruct its beliefs, organization and ritual 
from the copious depositions and confessions of the accused 
in the witch trials of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The ordinary Christian of the present day, one would think, 
even the most credulous believer in the malice and obscenity 
of the powers of evil, would accept these records with a cer- 
tain amount of caution, but Miss Murray seems to find no 
difficulty about admitting, in a slightly rationalized form, all 
the avowals made by the unfortunate victims of the Hexen- 
wahn. She believes in and recounts in detail the hideous 
obscenities of the witches’ sabbaths. There was a god present, 
she avers, to whom worship was offered in indescribably hor- 
rible ways, but it was not the devil who received this adora- 
tion, but a human being, dressed up to play the part, and 


1 Ibid. pp. 13—14. 
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often wearing an animal's head or skin with other adjuncts 
which cannot be spoken of here. The votaries, she declares, 
knew him to be a man, and sometimes were well aware of his 
identity, but they believed that the god had become incarnate 
in him. It was a fertility cult, for the most part a joyous 
cult of feast and dance, which “ the gloomy Inquisitors and 
Reformers who suppressed it” were incapable of properly 
appreciating. That I may not be thought to misrepresent 
Miss Murray, let me quote her actual words: 


The suggestion that the Devil was a man, wearing either an 

animal’s skin or a mask in the form of an animal's head as a 
ritual disguise, accounts as nothing else can for the witches‘ 
evidence as to his appearance and his changes of form. 
The animal forms in which the Devil most commonly appeared 
were bull, cat, dog, goat, horse and sheep. . . . The witches 
never admitted in so many words that the Devil was a man 
disguised, but their evidence points strongly to the fact. In 
some cases the whole body was disguised, in others a mask was 
worn, usually over the face. The wearing of the mask is in- 
dicated partly by descriptions of its appearance, and nartly by 
the description of the Devil's voice.2 


The suggestion that these descriptions could be the result 
of hysteria is repudiated with a certain warmth. “ It is un- 
scientific,” says our author, “to label all the phenomena as 
the imagination of hysterical women . . . but the hallu- 
cination-theory, being the easiest, appears to have obsessed, 
the minds of many writers to the exclusion of any attempt 
at explanation from an unbiassed point of view” (p. 177), 
and again she refers to “the unfortunate belief of modern 
writers in the capacity of women for hysteria” (p. 231). It 
is, perhaps, the wish to demonstrate that her sex can rise 
superior to the conventions and reticences of early Victorian 
prudishness, which has made Miss Murray so extremely frank 
in recounting what took place, or is alleged to have taken 
place, at the Black Mass and the Witches’ Sabbath.’ 

But it is time to turn to what we may read in the book 
before us concerning Jeanne la Pucelle, the saintly heroine 


1 The Witch-cult, p. 15. 

* Ibid. p. 61; cf. p. 31. Miss Murray quotes in confirmation the confessions 
of some Lorraine witches which declare that the Devil’s voice sounded as if it 
came out of a pitcher or a broken crock, with other similar testimonies. 

3 An extreme instance of the writer’s disregard for the sensibilities of her 
more religious-minded readers as well as of grave inaccuracy in a statement 
of fact may be found in footnote 4, pp. 178—179. 
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to whose noble character even the most anti-clerical of her 
countrymen pay their tribute of respect. After telling us 
that, as the witch-cult was the survival of an ancient religion, 
it retained the most striking features of that primitive wor- 
ship, and notably the idea of the voluntary substitute (for 
the immolation of the god), the temporary transference of 
power to the substitute and the self-devotion to death, Miss 
Murray goes on to say that— 


When the time came for the God or his substitute to be sacri- 
ficed, recourse was had to methods which hid the real meaning 
of the ceremony; and the sacrifice of the incarnate deity, though 
taking place in public, was consummated at the hands of the 
public executioner. 


The theory is that the witches desired to die as an act 
traditionally commended by their ancient religion, and that 
they went exultantly to the punishment of fire which awaited 
them, ktwing that their scattered ashes would be a power- 
ful instrument of magic. Anyway, Miss Murray continues: 


Read in the light of this theory much of the mystery which 
surrounds the fate of Joan of Arc is explained. She was put 
to death as a witch, and the conduct of her associates during 
her military career, as well as the evidence at her trial, dear out 
the fact that she belonged to the ancient religion, not to the 
Christian. Nine years after her death in the flames her com- 
mander, Gilles de Rais, was tried on the same charge and con- 
demnec to the same fate.2 


I have italicized one clause in this passage because the 
worst outrage of the calumny lies there. If Joan was not a 
Christian the whole of her public career was one long 
hypocrisy and the vilest of impostures. Her very last act 
before she was led to execution was by her own earnest petition 
to receive Holy Communion, which she did, we are told, with 
an abundance of tears. When the preparations were being 
made for chaining her to the stake she embraced the big 
cross which, at her request, Massieu had brought from the 
church. Her last conscious word was to call “Jesus” in so loud 
a voice that all the bystanders heard it. Miss Murray is dis- 
tressed that, among those who have studied the life of Jeanne, 
“the anthropological aspect has hitherto been disregarded.” 

1 Jbid. p. 161. In these views, of course, Miss Murray proclaims herself a 


disciple of Sir James Frazer. 
2 Ibid. p. 461. 
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If the anthropological aspect leads to no more sane discovery 
than this, that Joan did not belong to the Christian religion, 
it is a pity that science has not left us to perish in our ignor- 
ance. We are not even allowed to seek comfort in the sup- 
position that Joan, in her simplicity, may have persuaded 
herself that her witch-cult was not inconsistent with belief in 
the Christian faith. Of Gilles de Rais, whose monstrous 
cruelty and debauchery after Joan’s death constitute one of 
the strangest psychological problems in history, our author 
plainly declares that he “ apparently tried to belong to both 
religions at once,’? but she conveys by implication that this 
could not be said of the Maid herself who was his former 
companion in arms. 

But let us look a little more closely at the arguments which 
are advanced in support of this preposterous contention. The 
process against the Pucelle was, so Miss Murray informs us, 
“the first great trial of strength between the old and the 
new religions,” by which, of course, she means between the 
witch-cult and Christianity. Admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this primitive Dianic worship was a reality and 
not a figment of the author’s imagination, it must surely seem 
an astounding thing that Christianity had apparently held 
undisputed sway in Gaul for a thousand years or so before 
ever it came to a trial of strength with the indigenous religion 
of the country. But why, Miss Murray asks, should letters 
have been sent in the name of the English King all over 
Europe to Pope, Emperor and Cardinals, explaining that the 
purity of the Faith was at stake and that Joan had been con- 
demned as a heretic? I must confess that to me it seems 
simple enough to suppose that those involved in this gross 
violation of justice had a somewhat uneasy conscience in the 
matter, and that they hastened to circulate the excuse which 
seemed most plausible and most likely to justify the extreme 
measures adopted. But this solution is a great deal too tame 
for Miss Murray. She holds that the Regent’s action 


can hardly be explained had Joan been an ordinary heretic or 
an ordinary political prisoner. But if she were in the eyes of 
the great mass of the population not merely a religious leader 
but actually the incarnate God, then it was only natural for the 
authorities who had compassed her death, to shelter themselves 
behind the bulwark of their zeal for the Christian religion and 


\ The Witch-cult, p. 271. 
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to explain to the heads of that religion their reasons for the 
execution. On the other hand the belief that Joan was God 
Incarnate will account, as nothing else can, for the extraordinary 
supineness of the French who never lifted a finger to ransom 
or rescue Joan from the hands of either the Burgundians or 
the English. As God himself or his voluntary substitute she 
was doomed to suffer as the sacrifice of the people and no one 
of those people could attempt to save her. 


All this seems to me about as perverse and wrongheaded 
as it is possible for anything to be. Miss Murray appar- 
ently imagines the workmen who had built the great 
cathedrals of France and England, the members of the 
elaborate organizations of religious and craft guilds which 
formed a network throughout both countries, to be in pre- 
cisely the same stage of evolution as regards culture and 
civilization as the fetish-worshipping savages, hideous in 
aspeci and ignorant of every art, who inhabit Central Africa 
or Polynesia. Her entire argument supposes that “ the 
great mass of the population” had accepted Joan as the In- 
carnate God, not merely in a vague sense, as ignorant people 
might who hardly knew what the words implied, but that 
they explicitly recognized that she was perpetuating the series 
of human sacrifices in the person of a god or his substitute, 
which had been part of their folk-religion for thousands of 
years. To me this conception seems to be utterly beyond 
the comprehension and outside the mentality of the very 
simple-minded people of whom we read in the pages of 
Chaucer and Piers Plowman, of Monstrelet or Chuffart. It 
requires all the subtlety and sophistication of Sir James 
Frazer and his school to hatch such ideas, while they under- 
stand as little themselves of the religious feeling of the 
Middle Ages or of the Catholic Church of to-day, as they do 
of the constitution of matter or the origin of life. 

If Miss Murray, when she proceeds to substantiate her 
theory from the documents of the process, presented the facts 
accurately, we might listen to her with more patience. But 
she does not present the facts accurately, in fact, she colours 
and twists them to her purpose as unscrupulously as any be- 
nighted believer in the Christian revelation might be suspected 


' Jbid. p. 272. But surely our author cannot mean to suggest that Charles VII. 
La Trémoille, and the military leaders on the the French side, were all of them 
adherents of the witch-cult. Why did they not attempt a rescue ? Miss Murray’s 
theory explains nothing. 
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of doing. Let me take a single illustration. Miss Murray, 
full of her theory that Jeanne was not a Christian but an 
adherent of the witch-cult, or, as the Maid’s contemporaries 
would have styled it, devil-worship, declares that when Jeanne 
was asked whether she had ever denied God, she equivocated. 


When she was asked whether she had ever blasphemed (4/as- 
phemaverit) God, she replied that she had never cursed the Saints 
(maledixit Sanctum vel Sanctam). When pressed whether she 
had not denied (denxegaverit) God, she again refused a direct 
answer, saying that she had not denied the Saints (denegaverit 
Sanctum nec Sanctam) .1 


This is, I submit, a scandalous misrepresentation of the 
evidence supplied in the process. Before the inquiry had 
even opened, the English commanders had made it clear 
that they intended to proceed against Jeanne as a witch. In 
the letter addressed by Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, to 
the Duke of Burgundy, asking him to surrender Joan, he 
alleged that she was “ soupconnée et diffamée d’avoir commis 
plusieurs crimes, comme sortiléges, ydolatries, invocations 
d’ennemis et autres plusieurs cas touchans nostre foy et contre 
icelle."2 Again, the University of Paris, writing to Henry 
VI., similarly begs him to execute justice upon the Pucelle 
“‘ pour réparer les grans maléfices et escandes advenus notoire- 
ment en ce royaume & l'occasion d’icelle au grant préjudice 
de l’onneur divin.” * It would hardly be too much to say 
that for some time before this date, whenever a woman made 
herself prominent in ways which those who were opposed to 
her found inconvenient, she was apt to be accused, or at least 
suspected, of witchcraft. The same was largely true even 
of men. The charges made against the Duke of Orleans 
(1407), the brother of Charles VI., so fully recorded by 
Monstrelet,* furnish one example, the condemnation of Giac, 
the favourite of Charles VII., in 1426, supplies another. It 
was obviously very much to the interest of the English and 
the Burgundians to rake together every scrap of evidence 
which could point to Joan’s having been connected with the 
practices of sorcery or witchcraft. 

But is it true, as Miss Murray states, that when asked 
whether she had blasphemed or denied God, Jeanne equivo- 


1 The Witch-cult, p. 274. ® Quicherat, Procés, Vol. I. p. 13 
3 Ibid. Vol. I. p 17. * Bk. I. ch, xxxix. 
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cated? It is astounding that such an assertion should ever 
have been made. It is correct that on one occasion she con- 
tented herself with denying that she had ever cursed 
Sanctum vel Sanctam,) probably meaning to convey that she 
had never reviled any person or thing connected with God's 
worship. But when, on other occasions, the same question 
was pressed, the reply was quite categoric and unequivocal. 
In reference to the occasion when she attempted to escape 
from captivity, fell from the tower and swooned, she was 
asked whether when she recovered her senses “ she had not 
denied God and His Saints, because an information had been 
laid against her to this effect.” * To which she replied “ that 
she did not remember that she fiad ever denied God and 
His Saints or cursed them, either there or anywhere else.” 
And again “ being asked whether, since she was in that 
prison (at Rouen), she had denied or cursed God, she 
answered No, and that sometimes when she had said in French 
Bon gré Dieu (i.e., please God) or Saint Jehan, ou Nostre 
Dame, those who may have reported her words, had mis- 
understood them.” * Still more explicitly, in her reply to the 
first set of articles of accusation, she stated in the simplest 
words, “ I have blasphemed neither God nor His Saints,”’* the 
words being preserved to us in French in the official record 
of the trial. Moreover, Joan, in the most unmistakable 
terms, always proclaimed herself a Christian. In her reply 
to article 66, in which an accusation of heresy was contained, 
the same record tells us: “ dit qu’elle est bonne chrétienne, et 
de toutes ses charges mises en l'article qu'elle s’en rapporte 
a Nostre-Seigneur.”’® Similarly she declared: “I firmly be- 
lieve that I have never fallen away from our Christian Faith, 
and I would never fall away.” * Of course, Miss Murray is 
free to maintain if she likes that Jeanne was utterly perjured, 
but that is to go far beyond M. Anatole France, and in any 
case, one does not see why if the accused was prepared to 
tell every sort of falsehood, she should take the trouble to 
frame ingenious equivocations. Equally unwarrantable is the 


? Quicherat, Vol. I. pp, 110—111. 2 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 152. 

3 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 157. * Ibid. Vol. I. p. 224. 

5 Ibid. p. 321. The constant use by Jeanne of the phrase ‘‘ Nostre Seigneur ” 
coupling it with Nostre-Dame, &c., and with references to our Saviour’s Passion 
shows the absurdity of the insinuation made by Miss Murray that when the 
word Dominus is used in the report of Joan's utterances, it may stand for her 
Lord, 7.¢., the witch-god or Devil-god. 

6 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 205. 
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statement that “she consistently refused to take an oath on 
the Gospels, and was with difficulty persuaded to do so on the 
Missal.” + I have no space to discuss the details, but the 
record distinctly states she did swear “ laying her hand on 
the Holy Gospels.” ? 

True to her contention that the devil or god whom the 
witches served was a real human being, dressed up to play 
the part, and that consequently the ivcudi and succudi of the 
witch trials were ordinary flesh and blood in solid material 
form, Miss Murray declares that Joan’s “ Voices” were also 
living people who were simply carrying out the traditional 
practices of their ancient Dianic cult. 


That the “ Voices” were human beings [she writes] is very 
clear from Joan’s own testimony: “Those of my party know 
well that the Voice has been sent to me from God, they have 
seen and known this Voice. My King and many others have 


also heard and seen the Voices which came to me.” . . . The 
accounts of the trial prove that Joan continually received ad- 
vice from the “Saints.” The person whom she called “ St. 


Katherine” was obviously in the castle and able to communi- 
cate with the prisoner. This was not difficult, for the evidence 
shows that there was a concealed opening between Joan's room 
and the next. It was in the adjoining room close to the open- 
ing that the notaries sat to take down Joan's words when the 
spy Loyseleur engaged her in conversation; and it was evidently 
through this opening that “ St. Katherine ” spoke when she awoke 
Joan “without touching her,” and again when Joan could not 
hear distinctly what she said “on account of the noise in the 
castle.” A remark of Joan’s that “she often saw them (the 
Voices) among the Christians, they themselves unseen,” is note- 
worthy for the use of the word C4&ristian, suggesting that the 
voices were of a different religion.® 


It is this point of view which makes the insinuation obvi- 
ously underlying the following remark, not only offensive to 
pious ears, but an outrage which must be resented by all 
believers in pure womanhood: 


She refused to describe “ St. Michael ”; and bearing in mind 
some of the descriptions of the Devil in later trials, it is in- 
teresting to find that when the judges put the direct question 
to her, as to whether St. Michael came to her naked, she did 
not give a direct answer.‘ 


1 The Witch-cult, p. 274. * See ¢.g., Quicherat, Vol. I. pp. 81 and 93. 
8 The Witch-cult, p. 272. § Ibid. p. 272. 
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It is quite true that Joan’s answer was not direct. She 
treated the insinuation with contempt, as I venture to say 
that any maiden of decent feeling, conscious of her own in- 
tegrity, would do under similar circumstances. Here is the 
dialogue as preserved in the official record: 


What did St. Michael look like when he appeared to you? 

I did not notice whether he had a crown (?halo) and I know 
nothing of how he was clad. 

Was he naked? 

Do you think that God had not the wherewithal to clothe 
him? 

Had he hair? 

Why should anyone have cut it off? ! 


It will be noticed that if the Maid disdained to return a 
direct answer to the question, Was he naked? she was not 
less unceremonious in waiving aside the inquiry about his hair. 
There is nothing more human or more attractive in her 
character than the quickness of repartee with which she often 
made her questioners look ridiculous. When she was asked, 
for example, whether St. Margaret (another of her “ Voices ”’) 
spoke to her in English, she equally refrained from a direct 
answer. “ Why,” she returned, “should St. Margaret speak 
English, since she was not on the side of the English?’’? More- 
over, we know nothing of the strong feeling which her manner 
may have conveyed as witnessed by those then present. It 
was not the part of the greffier to record the indignation which 
in answering such questions she threw into voice or look. The 
curious part is that even Miss Murray, bowing to the univer- 
sal verdict, does not venture nowadays to treat Joan as a 
wanton harlot. That distinction is left for her contem- 
porary English traducers and for Voltaire. In one casual 
sentence our author contrasts “the simplicity and purity” 
of Joan, with “the repulsive attributes” of Gilles de 
Rais, but in the same breadth she declares that “ anthropolo- 
gically speaking,”’ they were one in their common profession 
of the Dianic cult. What sort of purity she supposes a 
maiden to possess who held repeated conversations with a 
naked man, personating St. Michael, must be left to the author 
herself to explain. Her whole presentment of St. Joan is 
unreal and self-contradictory, just as is that of M. Anatole 
France. “I cannot,” wrote Mr. Lang, “ accept M. France’s 


' Quicherat, Vol. I. p. 89. 2 Ibid., Vol. I. p. 86. 8 The Witch-cult, p. 271. 
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portrait of her as a puzzle-headed, plucky, honest, dishonest, 
good-hearted, perpetually hallucinated lass, who ‘ always in 
prayer, always in ecstasy, never observed the enemy.’ And 
now Miss Murray wants us to believe that this simple and 
pure girl was a leader and organizer in a cult which, as her 
own pages abundantly prove, was in almost every recorded 
case incredibly filthy and obscene. All through her life Joan 
professed intense devotion to the practices and sacraments 
of the Catholic Church, to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the ideal 
of maidenly purity, whose name, coupled with that of her 
Son Jesus, she had embroidered on her banner and habitually 
prefixed to her letters. When she prayed for guidance how 
to answer her cruel judges, Jeanne, as we learn from her 
own replies, began her petition thus: “ Tres doulx Dieu, en 
l’‘oneur de uostre saincte Passion, etc.”’,? and yet our modern 
folklorist in the name of science seeks to suggest that on the 
innumerable occasions upon which Jeanne used the terms 
Lord and God she meant her witch god,’ the foul inspirer of 
the obscenities which nauseate the reader upon almost every 
page of Miss Murray’s volume. 

It would, however, be necessary to extend this article be- 
yond all bounds if I attempted to refute one after another 
the misrepresentations of the holy Maid contained in the 
volume before us. The records of the process itself pro- 
vide abundant materials for such refutation, but rather 
lengthy extracts and often some words of commentary would 
be necessary. For example, Miss Murray draws sinister in- 
ferences from the fact that Jeanne at first refused to repeat 
the Pater noster or Credo in public session before the whole 
assembly of her judges. She was willing, however, to say 
it privately in confession, and even, if necessary, to Cauchon 
himself. What the critic overlooks is that throughout 
Western Europe, in the Middle Ages, these formularies of 
devotion had to be repeated iv Zatin. What wonder if this 
poor uneducated girl discerned clearly enough that any slip 
she made would be used to ensnare her. Even so, Miss 
Murray omits to say that at a later stage of the trial she ex- 
pressed her willingness to say the prayer. In all probability 


1 The Fortnightly Review, June, 1908, p. 984. 

2 Quicherat, Vol. I. p. 279. 

* This is the only possible meaning of what we read in Wetch-cult, p. 274 and 
the footnote on p, 271. 
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she did say it, but the fact of her doing so would not be 
entered in the record. Again, as might have been expected, 
a very great deal is made of the fairies’ tree (Arbor Fatalium 
or Arbor Dominarum) and of the garlands hung thereon. 
There was probably not a village in France in which some 
vague superstition of this kind was not current among the 
children, and the same would be true of most of the country 
districts in England, Scotland or Ireland, at the present day. 
St. Joan’s accusers pressed the point because it formed the 
one solitary fragment of evidence which could be produced 
to connect her with any magical practices. But even here 
Miss Murray does not present the records fairly. She quotes 
Joan as saying that “she had never done anything with, or 
knew anything of, those who came in the air with the fairies 
(gallice en ferre avec les faées). Had heard they came on 
Thursdays, but considered it witchcraft.” But she omits the 
Maid’s positive statement that she did not believe in these 
things (ix hoc non credit). But this is a matter upon which 
it is not necessary to insist as it has been fully dealt with by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, both in his book Zhe Maid of France 
and in his French brochure Za Jeanne d@ Arc de M. Anatole 
France. Moreover, this paper is already too long, and we 
must leave the common sense of our readers to judge of 
the extravagance of Miss Murray’s theory from the data 
already supplied. It is possible that the very extravagances 
to which she commits herself may prove a reductio ad 
absurdum and may have the good effect of bringing some 
readers to see that, as at present understood, anthropology and 
mythology are, practically speaking, convertible terms. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


' Tie Witch-cult, p. 239. 
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UMOUR is the salt of life, and wit the handmaiden 
of true wisdom, of which truth we have brilliant 
proof in the writings of many since the days of 

Blessed Thomas More. A modern man of learning, Professor 
Stephen Leacock, has earned the gratitude of an army of 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic for his volumes of 
shrewd satire and wholesome, delightful humour. When, 
therefore, he appears in the work-a-day garb of professor and 
expresses his views on grave social matters, he has already 
secured a wide and sympathetic public. 

No thoughtful and educated person can fail to realize the 
urgency and frightful gravity of the social and economic 
problems which confront the war-worn nations. In Profes- 
sor Leacock’s words (p. 6), “there is at stake, and may be 
lost, all that has been gained in the slow centuries of material 
progress and in which there may be achieved some part of 
all that has been dreamed in the age-long passion for social 
justice.”” His own contribution to the subject is a slight 
volume of 139 pages, a mere essay in seven chapters. If it is 
probably the lightest work on a weighty subject which has yet 
been produced, it merits, nevertheless, most serious con- 
sideration. 

With a sure touch Professor Leacock sketches the rise and 
development of the industrial era. He emphasizes the truth 
which modern economists so often forget, that machinery, 
while it increases and cheapens output, has made the human 
worker a mere cog in the system, engaged in a routine of 
monotonous labour, devoid of intellectual interest. He points 
out relentlessly (p. 14) that “ with all our wealth we are still 
poor,” and that “ after a century and a half of labour-saving 
machinery, we work about as hard as ever.”” The reason is, 
of course, that the great majority of mankind is engaged in 
the production of superfluous comforts and luxuries. To such 
an extent is this true, that the whole civilized world was able 
to carry on an exhaustive war, while only a small minority of 
workers was required to supply the necessaries of life to the 
struggling peoples. 


' The Unsolved Riddle of Social Fustice. By Stephen Leacock. (Londor. 
John Lane.) 
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The Professor sees that this state of things has its origin 
in the Individualism of the early nineteenth century, and the 
resulting commercial policy of daissez faire, and he devotes 
the earlier chapters of his book to a brief but lucid explana- 
tion of these doctrines, not indeed by way of defence, but as 
a starting-point for considering the social problem. If he 
fails to perceive the unsoundness of these theories on moral 
grounds, he at least administers a rude shock to the comfort- 
able philosophers of the philanthropic school, “ There is no 
great hope for universal betterment of society by the mere 
advance of technical industrial progress and by the unaided 
play of the motive of every man for himself” (p.75). “It 
is the restriction of individualism by the force of organiza- 
tion (of labour) and by legislation, that has brought to the 
world whatever social advance has been achieved by the great 
mass of the people ” (p. 76). 

Is then our Professor a Socialist? By no means. His 
acute and well-balanced judgment clearly perceives that hope 
for the future lies not in the writings of Marx or the dreams 
of Bellamy. Perhaps the best part of his book is the brilli- 
ant summary of arguments by which he demolishes ruthlessly 
the ideal commonwealth so laboriously planned and violently 
advocated by the extremists. To Professor Leacock, Social- 
ism spells slavery. It won’t work except in a population of 
angels. 

So far, Catholics will be in complete agreement with the 
Professor’s views. Indeed, in his denunciation of Socialism 
and the doctrines of Malthus, and in his defence of the family, 
“the one institution in which the better side of human nature 
shines with an undimmed light” (p. 84), he follows, per- 
haps unwittingly, the Church’s teaching. Musing on the 
social problem, he has diagnosed, though superficially, the 
disease, and has examined and rejected the most popular 
remedy. With eager curiosity the reader turns to the final 
chapter, expecting, as an alternative, sound constructive pro- 
posals. But our physician offers vague and unsatisfactory 
palliatives. His knowledge is sufficient to recognize quack 
remedies, but it is.not based on enduring principles, and is 
inadequate for prescribing medicine or treatment. He seems 
to realize that economics cannot be divorced from morality, 
but he fails to grasp the truth that the guardian of morality 
is the inspired Church of God, to which civilization owes its 
origin, and that the perils which threaten that civilization 
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arise from neglect of the principles which gave it birth and 
which the Church exists to proclaim and enforce. 

Professor Leacock advocates the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage, but he does not indicate the lines on which it must 
be arranged. Presumably it must bear some relation to the 
cost of living. He assumes, cheerfully, that the principle, 
once established, prices and profits will readily adjust them- 
selves accordingly. 

The moral principles underlying the question of the mini- 
mum wage are natural justice and the dignity of man. In 
the resources of the world, a beneficent Creator has provided 
all that is necessary for the maintenance of human life in 
decent conditions. If the structure of modern society com- 
pels a man to live by wages, elementary justice demands that 
his employer shall not compel him to accept a wage inade- 
quate for the decent maintenance of himself and his family. 
Leo XIII. has expressly laid down this principle, and reason- 
able men, who disown his authority, admit its justice. 

But when, as is now the case, the countries of the world 
are mutually dependent on one another for their require- 
ments, and the older nations are no longer self-supporting in 
the matter of food, it follows inexorably that the cost of an 
article produced, say, in England, cannot be greater than the 
cost of the same article produced, say, in Japan. Conse- 
quently, the minimum wage in England will be affected by 
the minimum wage in Japan, and will ultimately depend on 
the standard of living in ¢hat country if it is lower than that 
of England. Here is the first obstacle to the establishment 
of the principle in any given country. In many English in- 
dustries workers have, during recent years, secured a reason- 
able minimum wage, and the consequence has been collapse 
of trade through the competition of the lower-paid foreign 
worker. Until the economics of the civilized world are sub- 
jected to some universal authority, the minimum wage, un- 
assailable in theory, will be most difficult to establish in 
practice. 

Legislative shortening of hours is another panacea sug- 
gested by the Professor. He is of opinion that in this age 
of labour-saving devices, it should be possible to produce 
all the necessaries of life with less expenditure of human 
energy than isnow employed. His theory is, of course, true in 
asense. The first practical difficulty in the way is akin to that 
which impedes the minimum wage. Shorter hours mean in- 
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creased cost of production and consequent loss of trade. The 
remedy, is only possible if it can be applied universally. 

The fact is that Professor Leacock fails to take into account 
two most important factors in the present economic position. 
The first is that the nations, especially the older and more 
civilized nations, are no longer economically independent. 
Their commercial machinery is so interlocked, their financial 
interests so interwoven, that economic reform in the case of 
a single nation is practically impossible. Any far-reaching 
change of principles must be accepted universally. An ex- 
periment by one nation, unless it is absolutely independent 
and self-supporting, is foredoomed to failure. Until some 
supreme authority, whose decrees are recognized by all 
peoples, can lay down and enforce principles of reform, it 
seems inevitable that the present system must continue. 

Very truly does Professor Leacock point out that the 
majority of mankind are producing superfluous comforts and 
luxuries, and that consequently there is insufficient production 
of necessities. A living wage, healthy and decent conditions 
of work and life, reasonable leisure, are all essential condi- 
tions for material human happiness. In spite of modern in- 
ventions and “ progress,” these three essentials are not uni- 
versally available. They could be rendered so, without 
diminishing the production of the necessaries of life, if the 
capital and energy now expended on superfluities were 
diverted to the production of necessaries. 

In other words, if the welfare and happiness of the great 
mass of the workers is to be increased, large numbers of 
the wealthy and leisured classes must accept a simpler 
standard of life, and forgo luxuries and even unnecessary 
comforts. This is, perhaps, the most important proposition 
laid down by Professor Leacock. As an economic truth it 
is unassailable. Unfortunately he does not indicate the means 
by which reform is to be brought about. He ridicules as un- 
workable the programme of the Socialists, but provides no 
practical alternative. He considers that our existing poverty 
is “ purely a problem in the direction and distribution of 
human effort,” but he provides no solution of the problem. 
He hints at “ the desirability of a legislative code that starts 
from sounder principles than those which have obtained 
hitherto” (p. 133), but he tells us nothing of those prin- 
ciples, nor who is to judge their soundness. 

Here we come to the second great obstacle to social reform. 
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The Professor ignores, or perhaps discreetly refrains from 
discussing, the unlimited power of wealth. Wealth, what- 
ever its form, means, ultimately, the power to command the 
services of others. So long as a comparatively small minority 
of people have the power to withdraw large numbers from 
the production of necessaries, and to employ them on the 
production of superfluities, no great alleviation of the con- 
dition of the mass of the workers is possible. The first step 
towards reform must therefore be to consider the possibility 
of restricting the undue accumulation of wealth and the abuses 
of its employment. 

The method of the Socialist is to abolish private owner- 
ship altogether. The Church opposes the moral principle that 
every man has a right to property justly obtained, provided 
that in the enjoyment of it he does not infringe the rights 
of others. The Individualist presses the right of ownership 
to the other extreme, with the doctrine of /aissez faire, which 
in plain English means “ every man for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost.’’ The result is the present unjust and 
precarious social system. This, again, the Church condemns, 
in so far as men neglect mutual duties, and regulate their 
conduct solely by human laws made by the classes in power 
for their own benefit, without reference to moral principles. 

Somewhere between the extremes of Individualism and 
Socialism lies the via media which is the road to true reform. 
In common with a number of moderate men, Professor Lea- 
cock sees, though he does not plainly say so, that the attack 
must be on wealth. What is needed is not a revolution of 
system, such as destroyed the French monarchy and, more 
recently, the Russian Empire, but an orderly and drastic 
reformation, based upon moral principles sanely and moder- 
ately applied. 

To a student of economics it is soon apparent that no in- 
dividual man can acquire by the efforts of his own hands and 
brain, and in the scope of his own lifetime, such a degree of 
wealth as will render him harmful to the community. Abnor- 
mal wealth is acquired either by speculation, by profits in 
the operations of trade, by usury, by good fortune, or by 
sheer trickery within the limits allowed by the law and ren- 
dered possible by the complexities of modern commerce. The 
latter class of transactions includes many and various methods 
of acquiring money, from company-promoting to bookmak- 
ing. These or similar methods of acquiring wealth have one 
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common characteristic. No useful service is rendered in ex- 
change for the money obtained, or if any service is rendered, 
it is trivial in proportion to its results. Income so made is 
“unearned ” income, and the methods employed, if we brush 
aside the common cant of “ compensation for risk of loss of 
capital ’’ and “reward of far-seeing business acumen,” may 
be briefly, though perhaps not legally, described as “ larceny 
by trick.” 

At first sight it may seem unreasonable to include in this 
sweeping condemnation profits made by trading. It may be 
argued that the trader, wholesale or retail, performs a neces- 
sary function in acquiring goods desired by the consumer 
and rendering them easily available for purchase. The profits 
made by the trader are his remuneration for such service, and 
also provide interest on the capital necessarily employed in 
the business. If profits were limited to such amounts as are 
required for the adequate remuneration of all engaged in 
a business, for the replacement of wasting assets, and for 
such interest or dividends as will induce the owner of capital 
to allow others to use it, then no reasonable objection can be 
made to those profits. When profits exceed that limit, they 
are unjustifiable, and may properly be classed among the 
indefensible methods of acquiring wealth. Moreover, when 
profits are made beyond the limits suggested, not only is moral 
injustice done to the consumer, but opportunity is created 
for the financial jugglery which is the most glaring abuse 
of modern commerce, and which is the main source of 
present social evils. 

Legislation, which has for its object the curtailment of the 
power of wealth, must first be directed to the prohibition of 
such methods of acquiring wealth as are morally unjustifiable. 
It is submitted that all methods fall under this head which 
enable a man to obtain money without rendering goods or 
services of equal value inexchange. The words of Scripture, 
“If a man will not work, neither let him eat,” apply to the 
financier as well as to the ca’canny artisan. Jugglery with 
stocks and shares is not work. 

Even if wealth be acquired legitimately, by inventive 
genius, artistic talent, forensic ability, or inheritance, its use 
may still be a burden to the community by withdrawing 
workers from productive labour to minister to the luxuries of 
the fortunate few. The construction of a Rolls-Royce car 
may involve a thousand working days of artisans all over the 
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world. Indians in Brazil must tap rubber-trees, hunters must 
skin beasts, tanners must prepare leather, steel must be forged, 
and a hundred different processes must be completed before 
the car is assembled. Directors of the numerous companies 
concerned rejoice at the trade passing through their works. 
On all sides is heard the stupid fallacy that the spending 
of wealth means trade and employment. Actually a thou- 
sand days of human energy have been devoted to providing 
a toy for one rich man. Had that energy been applied to the 
production of food or clothing the poverty of the world 
would have been so much the less. This truth is respon- 
sible for Professor Leacock’s dictum that poverty is purely 
a problem in the direction and distribution of human effort. 

It must, however, be remembered that the surplus wealth 
of the rich is not the only cause of wasted human effort. A 
considerable proportion of the earnings of the middle classes, 
and of the better paid manual workers, is spent on objects 
which were unknown or extremely costly a generation or two 
ago, but which are now regarded almost as necessaries of 
life. Many of these things are labour-saving devices which 
benefit all classes, as, for instance, sewing machines. Many 
others, such as motor vehicles, gramaphones and jewellery, 
are little more than expensive toys. If they add to the ameni- 
ties of existence the production of them absorbs an ever- 
increasing proportion of the sum-total of human energy. 

If the consumption of these unnecessary articles were con- 
fined to reasonable limits, the waste of effort involved in 
producing them might be tolerated. Unfortunately, the 
consumption both of necessary and unnecessary goods is artifi- 
cially stimulated by unscrupulous advertising on an enormous 
scale. This process not only induces people to buy what they 
do not require, by actually creating hitherto unknown wants, 
but adds very greatly to the cost of necessaries. The vast 
army of persons employed in connection with advertising, 
and other forms of unnecessary activity, is maintained by the 
labour of the productive workers, and their efforts are simply 
directed to facilitating and encouraging wasteful consumption 
of the products of the workers. One result is “ fashion” in 


dress, which is responsible for a vast total of unnecessary 
expenditure on the part of the wealthy and middle classes. 
The products of industry are wasted also in another 
direction. A pronounced feature of modern civilization, dis- 
cernible among all classes, is the constant craving for amuse- 
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ment and excitement. This tendency is, in the case of the 
worker, justified to some extent by the monotonous nature of 
his occupation, which renders some form of mental stimulant 
and recreation absolutely necessary. But it is curious to note 
that for all classes amusement must be provided by an ex- 
ternal agency. If the outdoor sports of the rich be excepted, 
the masses of the people are unable to amuse or recreate them- 
selves. In spite of free and compulsory education, the aver- 
age man has no internal resources, and in his leisure demands 
to be amused as a refuge from ennui. The result has been 
the creation of a second army of persons, infinite in variety, 
including not only football pros and cinema stars, but large 
numbers engaged in the business machinery of the amuse- 
ment profession. This army is constantly swollen and its 
activities extended, not by the requirements of the public, 
but by the efforts of those whose aim is to make money by 
exploiting the public. All engaged in this very consider- 
able trade must be fed and clothed by the labour of the 
productive workers. Consequently, expenditure on forms of 
amusement should be limited to the minimum necessary for 
reasonable recreation. 

Consideration of this problem would be incomplete without 
mention of another great burden on the back of the pro- 
ductive worker, the ever-growing cost of national and muni- 
cipal administration. Much of the expenditure under this 
head is necessary to the life of a civilized State, such as the 
cost of justice, police, registration, and so forth. Some is, 
or should be, entirely unnecessary, such as armaments. The 
cost of other services, such as public health, education, and 
relief of the poor, varies in different States, and depends 
partly on public opinion, but more often on the views or fads 
of those officials, specialists or politicians who are in a position 
to control the machinery of legislation and administration. 

For present purposes, it is only necessary to observe that 
all expenditure of this nature is either wholly unproductive, 
or is productive indirectly, only so far as it improves the 
condition of the workers and enables them to increase out- 
put. Beyond this point it is, to a greater or less degree, a 
luxury. As such it must be rigidly controlled and limited 
according to the resources of each individual State. 

The economic history and condition of the nations resem- 
bles that of individual men. If a wealthy banker and a small 
farmer are both suddenly reduced to poverty, the latter will 
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more readily adjust himself to his altered circumstances. 
To-day, the English, accustomed to a high standard of living 
among all classes, to the amenities of complicated and ex- 
pensive urban life, and to costly and even extravagant public 
service, find it more difficult to face the problem of post- 
war reconstruction than many continental peoples whose 
workers live more frugally and who are accustomed to a 
public administration adequate for its purpose, but which we 
should, by comparison with our own, consider inefficient and 
economical to the point of meanness. 

From the foregoing reflections the following deductions 
may be made: 


(1) The lot of the working masses must be improved. 

(2) Improvement may be effected by increasing the supply, 
and so cheapening the cost, of the necessaries of 
life, and also by reducing the hours of labour. 

(3) These ends can only be achieved by diverting to the 
production of necessaries, human energy hitherto 
expended on the provision of luxuries, superfluities, 
unnecessary amusements or public services which 
are not essential. 

(4) The obstacles to such reform are: 

(a) The present state of the world requires inter- 
national action. 

(4) No check exists upon the immoral accumula- 
tion of wealth or the pernicious use of it. 

(c) Any attempt to impose restrictions would ex- 
cite great opposition from the wealthy who 
control the Government. 

(@) The middle and working classes would prob- 
ably oppose any attempt to lower the standard 
of living or to restrict liberties, however harm- 
ful in their exercise, to which they are 
accustomed. 


It would not be difficult to draft a code of laws designed 
to overcome, by compulsion, the economic obstacles to reform. 
In fact, the principles underlying English taxation in the form 
of Super Tax, Excess Profit Duty and Death Duties already 
tend in this direction. But there is no government in the 
world to-day sufficiently strong, wise and disinterested, to 
take the necessary drastic steps, nor is there any international 
power capable of enforcing universal and concerted action. 
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The ruling classes, especially in the so-called “ progressive "’ 
countries, may be relied on to combat anything like limitation 
of profits, of incomes, of accumulated wealth, or anything 
in the nature of sumptuary laws. The working classes, where 
they are educated to the point of conceiving political ideals, 
are obsessed with dreams of Socialism. It would seem that 
the reforms outlined in the foregoing pages are as impossible 
as Socialism itself. 

There is a solution, and only one: the destruction of the 
root-vice which has caused the troubles of the world, Selfish- 
ness. The lesson stares from the pages of history, from the 
age-long records of the miseries of mankind. It is still 
ignored. Selfishness is planted deeply in the hearts of all 
men, and for it there is but one remedy, realization of the 
end for which man was placed in the world. Abstract ideas 
of philanthropy may influence rare individuals, but the mass 
of mankind will never realize the brotherhood of men until 
they accept the Fatherhood of God. This is not a sermon in 
disguise, but a serious effort to get at the root of an economic 
problem. It would seem logically that no solution is possible 
without a general change of outlook, and the universal 
acceptance of a dogma as to the meaning of life and the end 
of man’s existence. 

In spite of materialist philosophy, it is now tardily recog- 
nized that economics cannot be divorced from the rules of 
morality, and morality has no basis other than religion. 
Mutual rights connote mutual duties, both depend on the 
recognition of moral rules, and these can only be defined and 
applied by accepted authority. That authority must be 
supreme, universal, unquestioned, in a word, Catholic. No 
such authority exists, or has ever existed, possessing 
these tremendous qualities, saving only the Church Catholic. 
Alone among human institutions, this authority claims divine 
origin and the power to decide infallibly on matters of faith 
and morals; on the end of man and the rules governing his 
relations with his fellows. 

Her watchword was proclaimed by her Founder, and still 
echoes down the centuries. ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart . . . and thy neighbour as thy- 
self.’ This is the only logical answer to the riddle pro- 
pounded by Professor Leacock. 

PHILIP LEICESTER. 





POETS AND THE DAWN 


have not seen urged elsewhere, but which appeals 

to me, is that it makes it easier to get up and see the 
sun rise every morning of the year. Not that I have seen him 
rise every morning of this year (I have my weaknesses like 
other people), but I do it whenever I can. 

Anybody is welcome to the sunsets for me, but the man who 
rhapsodizes over sunsets only proves that he always gets up 
late in the morning. If he were in the habit of seeing sunrises 
he would regard sunsets as slight, unmeritable things, no more 
to be compared to the eye-gladdening, heart-filling glories 
of sunrise than the fuliginous beauty of Astarte could com- 
pare with the young Aphrodite, the foam-born, rising rosy- 
limbed from the Orient sea. But though this strange prefer- 
ence of the ordinary man for sunsets is thus easily explained 
as the mere result of ignorance, what is to be said of the 
painter who, as an artist, may not plead ignorance and retain 
his title? How is it that in pictures you will see half a dozen 
sunsets to one sunrise? Is it because, though neither is really 
paintable, yet a sunset, as the more earthly, the less ethereal, 
is therefore less elusive, less hopelessly baffling, less impos- 
sible at least to suggest on canvas, than a sunrise? I will 
accept the excuse and absolvethe unhappy painter, since the 
excuse approves my preference and the preference of the 
poets which I want to talk about. 

For poets are not afraid of the sunrise. Disciples of 
Phoebus Apollo—nay, the greatest of them his High Priests 
—they have ever offered to him their most perfect sacrifices 
of beautiful words, garlanded with cadent rhyme, at his 
rising up and not at his going down. Just as the poet sings 
a hundred times of the spring and the birth of things for once 
that he broods over the autumn and theif death, so does the 
rising of the sun inspire him to more perfect utterance than 
his setting. The greatest poets are happy men, happy and 
wholesome minded. I do not mean, necessarily, in their lives 
or conduct, or even in themselves; the less you know of a 
poet’s life, or of his digestion, the better, and I hold it an 
impertinence to inquire; I have always been glad that the 
greatest of them has kept the mantle of secrecy so closely 


O NE advantage of the Daylight Saving Act, which I 
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wrapt about him. I mean in the songs that he sings and in 
the messages that he sends, which are all that you or I should 
be concerned with. He will prefer, Phoebus inspiring him, 
to sing of light rather than of darkness, of goodness rather 
than of evil, of happiness rather than of misery. And if he 
needs must, being a mortal, speak of the evils and of the 
sadness that are the lot of man, it will be (if he is a real poet) 
to show you that there is some soul of goodness in things 
evil; that joy could have no savour without sadness; and 
that suffering and pain are the very matrix of happiness. “ If 
Hate were none,” asks Francis Thompson, “ would Love burn 
lowlier bright?’’ And he answers his own question: 


God's fair were guessed scarce but for opposite sin; 
Yea, and His mercy, I do think it well, 
Is flashed back from the brazen gates of Hell. 


For poets are the prophets of Hope and Belief and not of 
Doubt and Despair; and that is partly why they have made 
sunrises their own and why some of the most perfect lines in 
(at any rate) English poetry are swung up in incense to the 
dawn. 


Full many a glorious morning have I scen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovran eye, 


sings Shakespeare; and all the most perfect lyrics which he 
scatters about his plays, if they do not actually speak of it, 
are full of the open-eyed expectation, the unclouded fresh- 
ness of the morning. And in the plays themselves though, as 
you know, he always sticks to the business in hand, and never 
drags in irrelevant matters for the purpose of fine writing ; 
yet, when occasion serves, and time and place accord, he will 
always pay tribute to the morning. I think there are more 
dawn lines in Romeo and Juliet than in any other single play, 
which is what you would expect, for it is a play essentially of 
the dawn. I quote only two of them: 


The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 


And this better one that Romeo speaks: 


. ... look, love, what envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east; 
Night’s candles are burnt out and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops: 
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There is no need to quote Shakespeare extensively to prove 
him a Poet of the Morning; most of the lines are well known. 
‘And all the Elizabethans are filled with the same spirit, for 
they lived, as it were, in a perpetual dawn and are intoxicate 
with a perennial renascence. Even the Puritan Milton, when 
he forgets his religious bitterness and lets his blind eyes look 
inward to his poet-soul, sees there, as the happiest memory 
of his lost friend, the mornings, when 


Together both ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the Morn, 


they drove afield together. Indeed, Milton is supremely, 
more I think than Shakespeare or any other, the Poet of the 
Dawn. Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are full of little 
pictures of the morning: 


Sweet is the breath of Morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest bird. 

Soon as they forth were come to open sight 

Of day-spring and the Sun—who, scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the Earth his dewey ray, 
Discovering in wide landskip all the east 

Of Paradise and Eden’s happy plains. 


First in his East the glorious lamp was seen, 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 

Invested with bright rays jocund to run 

His longitude through heaven's high road; the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danced. 

Thus wore out night; and now the herald lark 

Left his ground nest, high towering, to descry 

The morn’s approach and greet her with his song. 


There. are scores of other dawn lines in Milton, some of 
them too well known to need re-quoting, and I have no space 
to quote the others. 

The Caroline poets do not pay homage to the dawn with 
so great a fervour as the Elizabethans. They never can re- 
capture that first fine careless rapture. They are a more 
finicking, a less virile race. But there is one of them at least 
who is found faithful to Apollo, and who by his fervour of 
devotion makes up for the lukewarmness of the rest. 

Richard Crashaw—that poet and saint, as his fellow-poet 
Cowley calls him—avows himself a sun-worshipper, and his 
poems are full of praise and invocation of the morning. The 
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most mystical, the most fervent, of poets, he imbues his orisons 
with a devotion not equalled since by any poet except Fran- 
cis Thompson. He is not satisfied with mere descriptions 
of the dawn,—he makes it the symbol and image of his 
simplest, as of his most mystical, praises of Him who made the 
dawn. He makes Lucifer, himself the fallen Star of the 


Morning, 
he to whom the droves 
of Stars that gild the Morn in charge were given, 


see, on Christmas morning, a threefold sun 


. with rich encrease 
Make proud the ruby portals of the East. 


Bid, he tells the New Year’s morning, “ Rosy with a double 


red,”’ 
Bid thy golden God, the Sun 
Burnished in his best beames rise, 
Put all his red-eyed rubies on; 
These Rubies shall put out their eyes. 


Let him make poor the purple East, 

Search what the world’s close cabinets keep, 
Rob the rich births of each bright nest 
That flaming in their fair beds sleep. 


Let him embrave his own bright tresses 
With a new morning made of gemmes; 
And wear in these his wealthy dresses 
Another Day of Diadems, 


and so, with much more morning imagery, in order to con- 
clude that,— 


All will be darkness to the Day 
That breaks from one of these bright eyes, 


the eyes of the Babe of Bethlehem. The three Kings of the 
Epiphany tell the Babe that, 


The East is come 
To seek herself in Thy sweet Eyes. 


They call him, 
. ... the world’s great universal East 
Embosomed in a much more Rosy Morn, 
The blushes of thy All-unblemished Mother. 
No more that other 
Aurora shall set ope 
Her ruby casements, or hereafter hope 
From mortall eyes 
To meet religious welcomes at her rise. 
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In his “ Hymn to the Holy Name” he bids us see 


the Weary liddes of wakefull Hope 
(Love’s Eastern Windowe) all wide ope 
With curtains drawn 
To catch the Day-Break of Thy Dawn! 


and I do not think I know anywhere a more poetic, a more 
beautiful conception, than this of Hope as the Eastern window 
of Love’s sanctuary, set wide open, curtainless, to catch the 
first glimpse of the beloved. 

But for all Crashaw’s religious ecstasies he continues him- 
self to sing his mortal hymns and to pay his human homage 
to “ that other Aurora’’; and when, once, even he, “a fresh 
Childe of the Buxome Morne; Heire of the Sun’s first 
Beames,” as he boasts himself to be, has overslept the dawn, 
he pleads for forgiveness from the sun, and, finding him 
obdurate, calls out to Aurora: 


O thou 
Bright Lady of the Morne.... 
Have mercy then, and when He next shall rise 
O meet the angry God, invade His Eyes, 
And stroake his radiant Cheekes; one timely kisse 
Will kill His anger and revive my blisse. 
So to the treasure of thy pearly dew, 
Thrice will I pay three Teares, to show how true 
My griefe is; so my wakefull lay shall knocke 
At th’ Orientall Gates; and duly mocke 
The early Larkes shrill Orizons, to be 
An Anthem at the Dayes Nativitie. 
And the same rosie-fingered hand of thine 
That shuts Night’s dving eyes, shall open mine. 


In the next period of English verse there is still much 
about the dawn, but it is little to the purpose. The poets of 
the eighteenth century were sometimes simple, seldom sen- 
suous, and never passionate. The age of the first Georges, 
of Sir Robert Walpole and triumphant Whiggery, was not 
one to inspire conceits, and if every age must have the defects 
of its qualities (I will not be so unkind as to say that the 
eighteenth century had only the qualities of its defects), you 
would hardly expect its poets to rhapsodize over so intangible, 
so unprofitable, an abstraction as the dawn. They recog- 
nized it still as part of the poet’s stock-in-trade and duly 
dressed their shop windows with it,—but the glory, the in- 
spiration, is departed. 
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Dryden, in whom there lingered a breath of the old afflatus, 
gets somewhere near it when he sings: 


*Twas ebbing darkness, past the dead of night, 
And Phosphor, on the confines of the light, 
Promised the sun, ere day began to spring; 
The tuneful lark already stretched her wing 
And, flickering on her nest, made short essays to sing. 


or: 


Now when the rosy morn began to rise 
And waved her saffron streamer through the skies. 


The lark “ flickering on her nest”’ in the cockshut morning 
twilight, and the “ saffron streamer,” are the real thing, or 
very near it, but, as a rule, this is the sort of stuff he gives us: 


‘Tis sweet the blushing morn to view 
And plains adorned with pearly dew. 


There are dozens of lines something like these, about the 
dawn, written by various quite good poets up to Thomas Gray, 
but I forbear to quote them. It is not fair to these poets,— 
the dawn was not their metier. Nor am I going to quote 
Gray or Cowper or Crabbe. The afflatus had stirred a little, 
the coal was blown a little brighter, but their’s were still- 
tempered fires; they were not yet fanned to flame. 

Let us come quickly to the poets of the next century, and 
speak of only a few of them, for there is no time or space 
for all or even many. Wordsworth is disappointing for my 
purpose. He is full of sunrises (and sunsets, too, for that 
matter), but he is too discursive—his besetting sin—for quota- 
tion. Yet, if you cannot find individual lines of outstanding 
beauty to quote from him, there is still one sonnet that will 
haunt you, and you can never forget that he has done what no 
other poet has done or come near to doing,—he has clothed 
London with the beauty of the morning as with a garment. 
It is a miraculous—almost a God-like achievement. “ £7 
sicut opertorium mutabis eos et mutabuntur.” Dear God! 
I never walk over Westminster Bridge but I say a prayer 
for the poet-alchemist who wrote those lines and transmuted 
London’s grimness into gold. 

There is not so much of the dawn in Keats as you might 
suppose, for if ever there was a poet dear to Apollo it must 
have been he. I remember nothing in “Endymion”; but 
then Endymion was bound and tethered to the moon, and so 
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saw few sunrises. In fact, Keats, all through, is more a poet 
of the moon than of the sun. Nearly all his best pieces are 
night pieces. In two of his earlier sonnets there are touches 
of the dawn, and in “ Hyperion,” some fine, flaming verses 
about the Sun God, but, except for one which I mean to 
quote presently, none of them are descriptions of morning. 

Shelley, like Wordsworth, but, of course, in a totally dif- 
ferent way, is generally too discursive—diffuse is the better 
word for him—for quotation; but he has some fine things. 
I do not care for his description of dawn in “ The Cloud”; 
in fact, I do not care for “ The Cloud” at all, but the first 
two verses of the ‘“‘ Hymn of Apollo” are beautiful: 

The sleepless Hours who watch me as I lie 

Curtained with star-inwoven tapestries 

From the broad moonlight of the sky 

Fanning the lazy dreams from my dim eyes,— 
Waken me when their Mother, the grey Dawn, 

Tells them that dreams and that the Moon are gone. 
Then I arise, and climbing Heaven’s blue dome, 

I walk over the mountains and the waves, 

Leaving my robe upon the ocean foam; 

My footsteps pave the clouds with fire; .... 

His greatest poem, “ Prometheus Unbound,” is full of sun- 

rises, of which I think this is the most beautiful: 
The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains; through a chasm 
Of wind divided mist the darken lake 
Reflects it; now it wanes: it gleams again 
As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air: 
’Tis lost! and through yon peaks of cloud like snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers: hear I not 
The Aeolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson Dawn?” 

It is too long—but that is Shelley—and it is perfect. There 
are beautiful sunrises, too, in ‘“ Queen Mab,” and, indeed, they 
are scattered in rosy repetition all over his poems. 

Tennyson is easier to quote from; he does not use so broad 
a brush as Shelley, but paints little loving pictures of the 
morning as the old monks burnished the gold of illuminated 
Books of Hours. O¢cenone, sitting desolate, tells us that: 


Far up, the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow. ... . 

I sat alone: white breasted, like a Star 
Fronting the Dawn, he moved. 
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In “ A Dream of Fair Women”: 
fresh washed in coolest dew 
The maiden splendours of the morning star 
Shook in the stedfast blue. 


Tithonus wanders: 


A white haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 
Far folded mists and gleaming halls of morn. 


And among the inimitable lyrics that leaven “ The Princess,” 
and almost make us read it, are the well-known lines: 


Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly grows a glimmering square. 


But, of all modern poets, Francis Thompson is the prophet 
and avatar of the dawn. He is, I admit, a poet of the sunset, 
too, for he, like Crashaw, is an avowed sun-worshipper, and 
in his “ Orient Ode ”’ he justifies his idolatry: 


Not unto thee, great Image, not to thee 
Did the wise heathen bend an idle knec; 
And, in an age of faith grown frore, 

If I too should adore 

Be it accounted unto me 

A bright sciential idolatry! 


And elsewhere he calls himself the sun’s ‘‘ Constant Magian.” 
Yet I claim him as, most of all, a Poet of the Dawn. If he 
has written an “ Ode to the Setting Sun,” he has written, also, 
the “ Orient Ode,” and throughout his poems, the dawn, far 
more than the sunset, claims his most perfect praise, his most 
inspired hymns of adoration. Inthe very “ Ode to the Setting 
Sun” his lips are compelled to render homage to the dawn: 


When thou didst, bursting from the great void’s husk, 
Leap like a lion at the throat of the dusk; 

How Chaos rolled back from the wonder 

And the First Morn knelt down to thy visage of thunder! 


The Earth was suckled at thy shining breast, 
And in her veins is quick thy milky fire. 

Who scarfed her with the morning? and who set 
Upon her brow the day-fall’s carcanet? 
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And again: 


If with exultant tread 

Thou foot the Eastern sea, 
Or, like a golden bee 

Sting the west to angry red. 


The whole poem is really an ode to the sun, not to the 
setting sun, and which of the images are the happier? “ Who 
scarfed her with the morning?” is finer than “ Who set upon 
her brow the day-fall’s carcanet?”; and “If with exultant 
tread thou foot the eastern sea’ is, beyond comparison, above 
the forced and hyperbolic simile of the golden bee. Nor 
is his “ Orient Ode” his finest, though it may be his best 
known, pzan to the dawn. It is too long, too mystical, too 
ritualistic, though it contains one perfect dawn line: 


When thy plumes shiver against the conscious gates of Morn! 


I like better the ‘“ Ode after Easter,’ with its triumphant 
opening lines: 
Cast wide the folding doorways of the East 
For now is light increased! 


And the wind besomed chambers of the air, 
See they be garnished fair. 


Before his way 

Went forth the trumpet of the March. 
Before his way, before his way, 
Dances the pennon of the May! 


All dies, and all is born; 
But each resurgent morn, behold, more near the Perfect Morn. 


Or this, from his tremendous “ Anthem of Earth”: 


The westering Phoebus’ horse 
Paws i’ the lucent dust as when he shocked 
The East with rising; 


Shakespeare might have written these last two lines, and 
so I leave Francis Thompson, as I cannot say fairer than 
that. 

I will not pursue the dawn among living poets, though 
they, too, know how to put on the embroidered and starry vest- 
ments of the sun, and to offer sacrifice not unworthy at his 
Eastern altar. I have already been too long, though I have 
not quoted a twentieth part of what I have read and remem- 
ber, and who shall say how many and better lines there are 
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that I have never seen. If any disciple of the sun is brave 
and filial enough to make an anthology of the dawn, it should 
make a better book than some anthologies I have known. 
This is but my little tribute to the poets who have sung of 
the morning, and to their singing, and I wish to add only a 
last note upon what seems to me to have been, to the poets 
themselves, the most intimate beauty of the dawn,—that upon 
which their eyes most loved to dwell, and which most stirred 
their hearts. 

You will notice that, for the most part, these poet praises 
of the morning are simple and sensuous and short. They 
are not set-pieces, elaborate word-pictures, but little touches, 
reminders to themselves and to others who have seen and 
known the morning and need only the magic words, the “ open 
sesame,’ to conjure up the memoried splendours anew. 
“Look!” they say; ““do you remember?” It is enough,— 
a hundred dawns are evoked, and our rapt eyes are filled with 
their beauty, filled even to tears. And have you noticed, too, 
that these poets love to dwell, not so much upon the blazing 
glories of the dawn, not so much upon those staggering, 
shafted splendours—barred Or and Gules—that, as the sun’s 
rim shows, blazon the heraldic sky and unroll a royal path- 
way on the sea; but rather on the quiet, breathless time before 
the dawn, when the first grey rift in the east warms to pearl 
and then to opal; when the stars are yet pale in the sky and 
the lawns lie very still, dim grey with dew. That hour when, 
as Keats tells us, Apollo walked “full ankle-deep in 
lilies of the vale,”—when 


The nightingale had ceased and a few stars 
Were lingering in the heavens, while the thrush 
Began, calm-throated. 


That is the hour that moves the poets most, and the dawn is 
dearest to them while still grey-eyed. Every one of them 
uses that epithet. Shakespeare may say that “the golden 
sun salutes the morn,” or speak of “ the wreath of radiant fire 
on flickering Phoebus front,”’ but he speaks oftener of, and 
I think he likes better, the moment when “ the morning steals 
upon the night, melting the darkness"; when “ the gray-eyed 
morn smiles on the frowning light, checkering the eastern 
clouds with streaks of light,” or “ in russet mantle clad, walks 
o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill.” 


VOL. CXXXIX. b 
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Milton may speak of “ the dappled dawn”: 


Right against the eastern gate 
When the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 


but he will remember, too, a “ civil suited morn,” “ kerchiefed 
in a comely cloud,” and I think it is the early quiet of dawn 
that touches him too most. Of all his morning lines I like 
the best: 


.... Till Morning fair 

Came forth with Pilgrim steps in amice grey, 
or: 

While the still Morn went out in sandals grey; 


They are more delicately simple even than “under the 
opening eyelids of the morn.” Crashaw, for all his ardour 
and impatience to see the splendours of the sun, is not insen- 
sible to the time when “ Night hangs yet heavy on the lids of 
Day,” and even Shelley, who loved bright colours like a child, 
sings of the grey dawn as often as of the crimson, and dwells 
on the hushed and waiting moments when: 


The night was fair and countless stars 

Studded heaven’s dark blue vault,— 
Just o’er the eastern wave 

Peeped the first faint smile of morn:— 


This is the time, too, this expectant, breathless, waiting, 
twilight time, that George Meredith touches beautifully at 
the end of “ Modern Love” (or is it “The Sage Enam- 
oured "?): 


Lo! where the eyelashes of night are raised, 
Yet lowly, over Morning’s pure grey eyes. 


“ Yet lowly,’—that is the time. The first trying-over note 
of the calm-throated thrush (or the flickering of Dryden's 
lark) has awakened her, and her eyes half-opened, virginal, 
wondering, look out shyly at us, and our hearts almost stop 
beating. So the enchanted Princess looked when the Fairy 
Prince wakened her with a kiss, and he stood entranced, 
frightened at his own daring. 

Presently the last star will go out, the dim lawns will take 
shape and shadow, the thrush will find his full song, and, 
with the first answering sparkle of the dew, the spell will be 
broken. There will still be half an hour of beauty beyond 
sunsets ; but when did fulfilment equal expectancy? I should 
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not care to live in tropical countries where the dark comes 
at one stride, and, as Mr. Kipling tells us, the dawn comes up 
like thunder. 

But who am I, after all, to bargain with Apollo or to 
appraise his splendours. Great Son of Leda, give me many 
more sunrises to see; if thou shock the East with rising or 
with exultant tread thou foot the eastern sea; whether win- 
nowing the crimson dawn or flattering the mountain tops with 
sovran eye, or kerchiefed in a comely cloud, or in amice, or 
in sandals grey, or even “ issuing out of night with blasts that 
blow the poplar white and lash with storm the streaming 
pane ” ;—and I will offer sacrifice to you for them all. But 
leave me to offer sacrifice always at your rising, with my face 
to the East, as a true hierophant should stand, and let others 
worship at your western altars. Give me to see your dawnings 
everywhere ; in towns or in the country,—but mostly in wide 
open places and on windy heaths; or in forests through the 
columned shafts of trees ; or among mountains where the grey 
shadows linger long on the western slopes; or from great 
cliffs that look eastward across the sea. But sunsets I will 
not praise or greatly admire, save only as earnests of to- 
morrow’'s dawn, as the red leaves of autumn that are falling 
now are, for me, but preparing a couch and a coverlid for 
spring. 

For, to conclude, there is no great mystery in Death; but 
Birth—* O Altitudo!’—as Sir Thomas Browne would say. 


HERBERT W. BLISS. 





“How unsearchable His Ways!” ‘“ Why did God create 
the universe? And why in particular did He create this tiny 
globe within it, which is the thing that to us most matters? 
Why is there evil upon it? Why is it a process? Why did 
so many ages elapse before man appeared? Why so many 
more before He appeared to whom Christians look for light 
to understand the world and for grace to transcend it? Why 
did Christ appear at all, and, having appeared, why is He so 
diversely interpreted and so commonly ignored and dis- 
credited?.”"—Zeslie /. Walker, S.]., in “Why God became 
Man.” 








A DUTCH ARCHITECT AND 
REVIVALIST 


NE feels that a brief commemoration is called for 
by the close, early in the present year, of a career 
so remarkable as that of the late Dr. Cuypers, the 

distinguished Dutch architect—Catholic and Revivalist. He 
was the last, but not the least, of those pioneers whose lives 
and works have from time to time been noticed in the pages 
of THE MONTH. It may seem strange to speak of a recent 
‘“ pioneer’ in connection with a movement dating far back 
into the last century, but the prolongation of Dr. Cuypers’ 
record has been as notable as are its more essential features. 
He was practically of the generation of Béthune, his better- 
known Belgian colleague, who died at a ripe age some 27 
years since; or to put the case in its most arresting form, 
Pugin, from whom he indirectly derived, has been in his grave 
well-nigh seventy years—yet Cuypers was but fifteen years his 
junior. It is, in fact, almost a quarter of a century since 
his fellow-countrymen signalized his 7oth birthday by cele- 
brations almost national in their character. The English pro- 
fessional papers seem to have taken little notice of his death ; 
and no doubt his great age, the intervention of the war, the 
continued suspension of such Belgian publications as would 
assuredly have done justice to his memory, together with the 
relative inaccessibility of Dutch sources, are answerable for 
a state of things which leaves one somewhat at a loss in respect 
at least to the latest phase of so extended a life. Drawing, 
however, upon such materials as are to hand, and upon a 
personal acquaintance with his chief works, there is matter for 
a brief memoir of the Master. 

Let us glance first at the local conditions under which he 
built up his life-work, and imposed himself, like his English 
predecessor, on an officially Protestant country. They dif- 
fered, of course, widely from those of Belgium, where all 
the ancient churches have been continuously in Catholic keep- 
ing, and have proved in many cases adequate for modern 
needs. In Holland, as in England, they are, with certain 
important exceptions, in alien hands. There, again, as here 
at home, in the mid-nineteenth century, a more liberal treat- 
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ment of Catholics, together with the definite establishment 
of an episcopal hierarchy (although with no inflow from with- 
out), lent an impulse to Catholic life and activity which de- 
manded the provision of more numerous and more dignified 
centres of worship. The hour was there and the man; and 
nowadays, no observant traveller, along the more frequented 
ways at all events, can fail to notice, whether in town or coun- 
try, a new and imposing array of churches and other eccle- 
siastical buildings bearing in many cases the impress of the 
genius of Dr. Cuypers and his school. 

In his professional making he differed somewhat from his 
foreign colleagues. Pugin, chiefly self-taught, had nothing 
but scorn and satire for latter-day classicism. To Béthune, 
in similar case, it was equally a piece of outworn paganism. 
Viollet-le-Duc in France could scarcely escape the academi- 
cal tradition and its autocratic “ Orders ’"—but he declined 
to obey them. The student Cuypers, however, who had 
crossed the frontier to Antwerp for his training, brought back 
honours in ancient, modern, and medizval architecture alike. 
He was fully equipped, therefore, for the considered choice 
which he made of the national and religious tradition. 

Architectural nationalism, nevertheless, offered, in the 
Netherlands, by no means the clear-cut consistent objective 
that it did in France or in England. Neither Belgium nor 
Holland formed in the Middle Ages a political whole, and 
their tomponent provinces reflect a variety of architectural 
influences—the Rhenish Romanesque, the great French school 
of the thirteenth century, the florid Brabantine manner of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth, as well as a corresponding German 
variety, and, agaip, a type of brick-building more particu- 
larly native to the soil. It was natural that the Dutch pro- 
vinces especially should be more or less subject throughout 
to Teutonic influences, for they held of the Empire politically 
and of Cologne ecclesiastically. Thus even the grand choir 
of Utrecht Cathedral, if ultimately inspired by Amiens, came 
to Holland by way of Cologne. On the other hand, the tran- 
septs and the vanished nave, later in date, reflect the per- 
vasive Brabantine fashion,! while the great church of Bois- 
le-Duc is as much a Belgian work as are those of Antwerp 
and Louvain. In those days, indeed, this town formed part 


1 How pervasive, may be gathered from the fact that a master engaged on 
the work at Bois-le-Duc was called upon to design the Burgundian church of 
Brou—celebrated in Matthew Arnold’s popular poem. 
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of that greater Brabant whose centre was at Brussels. As to 
the other historic elements of style, they were all illustrated 
in the single City of Utrecht, the only bishopric of the period. 

It is clear, then, that a Dutch revivalist was entitled to be 
somewhat eclectic in his manner, and the’ powers of Dr. 
Cuypers were equal to producing a blend which combined pre- 
cedents with personality, while adapting it to the needs and 
resources of the moment. The resulting church-type was, 
broadly speaking, one which, inheriting the tradition of mag- 
nitude, is strikingly spacious and soaring, commonly cruci- 
form, and crowned by vaulted ceilings and lofty steeples; 
but which, for practical reasons, follows generally the simpler 
models, expresses itself mainly in brickwork (often variegated 
in colour), and contents itself with slate for the covering of 
its spires. A building on these lines could be compara- 
tively cheaply and quickly raised. If the virility of the type 
is sometimes touched with harshness, it must be born in mind 
that it is one essentially designed and adapted for internal 
completion, as circumstances permit, by a rich outfit of furni- 
ture and colour-decoration—one of the most admirable and 
distinctive features indeed of the finished fabric. Much of 
this work is doubtless due to the ecclesiastical workshops 
founded by Cuypers himself, while certain other firms seem to 
have caught the spirit and the manner. Nothing better, I 
believe, has been done on the Continent of Europe than the 
best of this kind (for one must recognize degrees), especi- 
ally in the art of colour. An exception, as regrettable as 
surprising, must be registered with respect to stained glass, 
which seems to be uniformly inferior—and this is true of most 
foreign work in this class.* 

Architectural description is always inadequate, but one 
must needs cite, by way of illustration, and in summary 
fashion, some individual buildings out of the multitude 
erected in the course of years. Cuypers’ earlier efforts, such 
as the large church at Eindhoven, do not, it must be granted, 
show either the fine taste or the fine scholarship of later ones. 
Perhaps the acknowledged influence of Béthune prompted to 
a greater purity of style—a development fully reached in the 
Cathedral of Breda a decade later. Here the architect natur- 


' Not of course that modern English glass is usually good—far from it, as 
witness the poor specimens that commonly fill our own church windows, serving 
only to darken the building ; but that the best English is far in advance of any 
other. 
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ally expatiated, and produced a double-aisled church, end- 
ing impressively in five parallel apses. The beauty of the 
interior—mainly in brick—is heightened by the richness of 
its equipment, which includes an open rood-screen surmounted. 
by a beam carrying five figures. Above rises the central lan- 
tern, but the western towers, I believe, still await execution. 
The simplicity of the exterior is relieved by a portal, not only 
sculptured, but decorated in colour. If such adornment can 
survive the Dutch climate, one reflects, why not the English? 
This comparatively small town possesses a whole group of 
interesting daughter-churches, of which the finest, that of Our 
Lady, by a disciple of Dr. Cuypers, is a soaring cruciform 
structure crowned with a lofty spire. Here, again, the ap- 
pointments and decorations are of corresponding quality, and 
attention is arrested by a pulpit sounding-board in the shape 
of an oyster shell, tilted at an angle—a favourite form, one 
finds, and admirably effective when duly decorated and 
coloured. I am not aware of any ancient precedent for this 
treatment, which illustrates the artistic originality which is a 
constant charm of this Dutch work. 

At the Hague are several large and striking churches of 
this order, unquestionably the finest being Dr. Cuypers’ St. 
James’, in which his strong colour-sense is displayed both 
in the decoration by contrasted materials and in a rich poly- 
chromy. The handsome appointments comprise a light metal 
choir-screen crested with tapers, above which, at a lofty eleva- 
tion, runs a rood-gallery with its statuary. The pulpit is 
richly-gilt and painted. Even more imposing, architecturally, 
is the church of Our Lady (the work of a follower), with its 
great height, twin steeples, apsidal transepts, and vaulted 
ambulatory of two stages encircling the whole. The interior 
suffers, however, from being entirely finished in plaster-work 
—incompletely decorated when visited. 

Amsterdam, the commercial Capital, has numerous Catho- 
lic churches. The master’s hand is seen in the cathedral-like 
St. Willibrod’s, which, begun in the ‘seventies, seemed to have 
been long in course of completion and decoration, and still 
lacked, a few years since, its corona of towers. The plan- 
ning is perhaps not wholly satisfactory, but the building is 
full of interest. Very characteristic is his small but remark- 
able church of the Sacred Heart, which, on a site forbidding 
expansion, rises pyramidally into a central octagon and spire. 
But its special distinction consists in the striking beauty of 
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its richly-coloured fittings and statuary. It may be noted that 
this was at one time Dr. Cuypers’ own parish church. In the 
lofty interior of the Jesuit church structural meagreness con- 
trasts with an outfit of exuberant richness, in which a ritual 
baldachino and a five-figured rood-beam form conspicuous 
features. 

Among country churches may be instanced that of Jutphass, 
near Utrecht, a charming village sanctuary with all its comple- 
ment of fittings and furniture in medieval mode. It is of 
interest to note in passing that the adapted Catholic cathedral 
of that city is an ancient parochial or conventual church, 
whose modern fittings include a rood-screen and rood-altar 
of remarkable beauty. 

But how keep pace with the output of a man of whom it 
was stated, at the time of his jubilee, that he had already 
built 64 churches and restored 57 (abroad as well as at 
home), designed villas, mansions, museums, and railway- 
stations, with other miscellaneous works, and who was still 
on the threshold of his most important ecclesiastical achieve- 
ment? Before dealing with this last work, a brief record of 
the festivities held in his honour in that year of 1897 will 
serve as an interlude, and as proof of the quite exceptional 
position held by this Catholic architect in a land predomin- 
antly Protestant. 

They began with a celebration of an intimate kind in his 
Amsterdam home on the eve of his birthday. A solemn High 
Mass was sung in the church of the Sacred Heart aforesaid, 
attended by his family, friends and pupils—the jubilarian and 
his family communicating. In the afternoon was held a re- 
ception and in the evening a banquet, at which his pupils and 
ex-pupils assisted. Two days later came an official function 
at the State Museum (again his own creation), promoted by a 
committee of notabilities, with the bestowal of a Royal 
decoration by a Ministerial delegate. At the Hague, another 
committee compiled and presented a testimonial-album, inter- 
nationally signed—Mr. Alma Tadema waiving his classical 
predilections to append his name. During the same week 
Roermond took up the strain of congratulation. An official 
reception at the railway-station preluded a cortége, in which 
halts were made at the Bishop’s palace (with an allocution 
by his lordship), and at Dr. Guypers’ birthplace for a cere- 
mony suited to the occasion,—followed by further proces- 
sional rejoicings. The next day a solemn High Mass was 
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celebrated in the venerable Minster he had restored, where 
a commemorative tablet in the outer wall records the facts ; 
while later, a banquet was held in his own extensive aéeliers. 
Nor was this the conclusion. For after a breathing-space, 
which must have been welcome to the sturdiest septuagenarian, 
Dr. Cuypers travelled to London to attend a special meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects to receive the 
royally-bestowed gold medal of the year. The guest paid a 
handsome tribute to the example and inspiration he had re- 
ceived from English architects of the Gothic Revival, and 
took occasion to note “the happy application of the good 
principles of the past to the needs of modern society.” A 
reference to the survival of the London Guilds came appro- 
priately from one who was doing so much to revive forgotten 
crafts. 

Whatever the works which have swollen the tale of achieve- 
ment since the date of these proceedings, the great under- 
taking of the cathedral at Haarlem must necessarily head the 
list. This is certainly one of the largest and finest modern 
churches in Europe, while it is of a different strain from 
any of those previously mentioned. A younger contemporary 
of our own Westminster Cathedral, it recalls to some extent 
the general conception of that building. But its own elements 
are strangely mixed. The impressive exterior suggests the 
Rhenish Romanesque, associated, however, with Early Gothic 
detail and a corona of eastern chapels, while an oriental 
flavouring is imparted by the pine-apple dome and the occa- 
sional introduction of gilding andceramics. Western steeples 
and narthex are intended. Within, the general character is 
purely Gothic, but square and severe, with vast nave-piers and 
arches, and a free use of marble colonnettes in the choir, 
aisles and clerestories. The general surface of buff-brick is 
further relieved by bands and inlays of glazed ware. In the 
choir stand two main altars—one at the entrance and the other 
at the end. As yet, however, fittings and decoration, when I 
saw the building, were for the most part still to come; but so 
far, some of them struck a note of experimentalism, and even 
oddity, which was not reassuring. The whole building, in 
fact, in spite of its undeniable grandeur, has about it in detail 
a strain of artistic adventure which is curiously paralleled by 
some recent interpolations at Westminster. I was told, when 
visiting the Roermond workshops in 1912, that Dr. Cuypers 
had latterly associated others with himself in the carrying on 
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of his work, and this, with the fact of his own failing health, 
may be responsible for divagations noticeable also in recent 
work elsewhere. 

One cannot refer to Roermond without further allusion to 
one of his earliest and most interesting restorations—that of 
the genuinely Rhenish-Romanesque Minster of his native 
place, begun apparently in the ‘fifties. Archzeologically speak- 
ing, it was no doubt hazardously complete (for the fabric had 
suffered more than deterioration), but one’s admiration is 
compelled by the great beauty of the fittings and decoration 
—this last perhaps over-generous—with which it has subse- 
quently been enriched, and which help to make of it one of 
the most solemn little sanctuaries imaginable. In respect of 
restoration, the Dutch architect’s range extended to no less an 
Historic Monument than the Dom at Mainz, whose works were 
for some time under his direction—a case recalling that of 
the employment at Aachen of his con/rére Béthune. 

With respect, lastly, to secular and civil work, the outstand- 
ing examples are the Central Railway Station and the State 
Museum at Amsterdam—both of them buildings exhibiting a 
marked originality playing upon orthodox Dutch tradition. 
The adoption in the Station of a mainly sixteenth-century 
Native type was certainly a happier inspiration than that which 
guided Sir Gilbert Scott in ‘his thirteenth-century foreign- 
Gothic palace at St. Pancras; while the vast Museum—pierced 
by a roadway—affords a variant certainly more satisfying in 
effect than either the experimental Romanesque or Renais- 
sance respectively of the two great edifices which serve a 
similar purpose here in South Kensington. 


If the foregoing account seems to throw but an indirect or 
insufficient light upon the principles and personality of the 
distinguished Revivalist, a luminous summary can at least be 
furnished by quoting the self-revealing terms of his own 
chosen motto: “ Credo, amo, spero.”’ 


W. RANDOLPH. 
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WHY DID OUR MARTYRS SUFFER ? 
A MARTYR ( yaprus ) is essentially a “ witness” for 


some dogma or practice of God’s Church. In popu- 

lar parlance, indeed, anyone who sacrifices his life, 
or even any persistent sufferer, is called a martyr; we speak 
of ‘a martyr to duty,” or even “to the gout.”” But in accurate 
language this is quite inadmissible, because the idea of *“* wit- 
nessing ” is wholly wanting. Martyrem non facit pana, sed 
causa, “ Itis not the pain and penalty he suffers which make 
the martyr, but the cause,”’ says St. Augustine. Before the 
Church advances any sufferer to the honours of a martyr, her 
chief care is to inquire into his cause, Why did the perse- 
cutor put him to death? For confessing what dogma, or 
practising what rite or virtue prescribed by the Church? 

For the English ‘Martyrs this will also be the question of 
chief import. Neither the Papal Commission, nor the Pro- 
testant public, will allow this question to be answered by 
default. Protestants do not accept as yet our reading of the 
Martyrs’ history. Mr. 5. R. Gardiner, one of the most 
moderate of our historians, has written: 


We shake our heads incredulously when we hear a priest from 
Douai urging, that he was merely a poor missionary, that he 
was a loyal subject to the Queen, and that if success attended 
his undertaking, it would be followed by no political change 
(History of England i. 15). 


Mr. Froude, whose brilliant style and play on patriotism 
make him so powerful with a very large section of our 
countrymen, writes with an hostility far more decided. 
Broadly speaking, they all believe that our priests were 
executed (with too great severity they confess), yet more or 
less justly or inevitably, as either having committed treason, 
or having been partizans or companions of those that did. 
Protestant judges and juries were at most (they think) inculp- 
ably mistaken in believing Catholics really guilty of poli- 
tical crime; and if that be so, they did not execute out of 
odium fidei, and therefore did not make genuine martyrs. 
The Advocatus diaboli in the Roman courts is also sure to 
urge this difficulty, and with a theological keenness far ex- 
celling that of our Protestant critics. 
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This makes it necessary for us to build up our story of the 
martyrs in the firmest way, with a thorough knowledge, not 
only of the laws, the trials, the proceedings under which the 
martyrs suffered, but we also want to know how the laws 
originated, and what popular movement it was which led to 
their framing and their passing. We have now to treat of no 
less than 253 ‘“ Venerable” martyrs, a number so large that 
it would create great difficulty if each case was disparate. But 
no less than 200, 7.e., four-fifths of the whole, died under 
the law of 27 Elizabeth, probably with identical indict- 
ments. This makes it doubly important to treat of this law 
thoroughly, for if this law is clearly based on odium fidei, 
and noi at all on trials for real treason, then the whole of our 
cause is enormously strengthened, and even the moderate 
statements of Gardiner, and of our ordinary Protestant hand- 
books, will clearly need revising. Our inquiry will take us back 
for some years, and also abroad to Flanders, for this law 
was carried on a great wave of excitement, caused by the 
meeting of two movements of anti-Catholic agitation, one 
English, one Flemish. Let us take the Dutch or Flemish 
agitation first. 

In a State-paper, style Zhe device for the alteration of 
religion, drawn up in the very beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
we find the following rule of policy laid down: “If con- 
troversy of religion there be, to help to kindle it.” Eliza- 
beth’s ministers, acting on this principle, soon succeeded in 
embarrassing all neighbouring States. In Scotland they met 
with complete victory, in France and Flanders with very ©on- 
siderable success. Wars of religion soon followed, which 
crippled the King of France and also the King of Spain, who 
was overlord in the Netherlands. By degrees the wounds 
of that country became more and more ulcerated, the spirit 
of the Spanish soldiery grew more and more embittered, the 
resistance of the Prince of Orange to the Spaniard more and 
more obstinate. He had at first espoused the Spanish side, 
and had been given large powers by Philip II. But before 
long he was the leading spirit against Spanish bad-govern- 
ment; then he passed over to the insurgents, and also joined 
in their revolt from the Church. By virtue of English pro- 
tection for his rovers and pirates, his strength lay on the sea. 
The Spanish men-of-war, far from their bases, could not pro- 
tect the trade-routes, while the rovers always had harbours 
to refit and a market for the sale of plunder in the English 


ports. 
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What is important for us to notice is the steadily-increasing 
bitterness of the struggle. The Spaniards were animated by 
ardent Catholicism, believers in strong remedies, excellent 
soldiers, and generally victorious by land. The Hollanders 
were strong at sea, strong in their fierce Calvinism, and in the 
help of English money. Their leader, the Prince of Orange, 
though often defeated, never abandoned the struggle, and 
was by slow degrees getting stronger and stronger, when 
Philip II., in 1579, resolved to proceed against him by that 
medizval remedy, “ the ban of the Empire.” Philip’s father, 
Charles V., had used the same measure against Frederick 
of Saxony and other reformers: the precedent was exactly 
followed. In other words, he put a price upon the head 
of Orange, as a rebel, who could not be brought to justice 
by ordinary means.? 

Such a proceeding is of course utterly illegitimate among 
civilized nations. But in those days autocracy was held in 
such favour, that the verdict on the ban was generally given 
because of religious sympathy, by Catholics mostly in its 
favour, by Protestants generally against it. But whether an 
autocrat like Elizabeth condemned its legitimacy I do not 
know ; she certainly used the same principle in her wars with 
Ireland. 

In the revolted States of the Netherlands the effect was 
exactly the contrary to what Philip had desired. It stimu- 
lated the insurgents to bolder measures. They now renounced 
their allegiance to him altogether. Strange though it seemed, 
they had for nearly twenty years professed it without waver- 
ing, a profession, however, which to their monarchic oppon- 
ents seemed like pure hypocrisy. They now made their 
declaration of loyalty to William of Orange still more em- 
phatic, and wished to call him their Prince. Though William 
would not allow this, he retaliated in various ways, especially 
by publishing his Apologie, which infer alia accused the 
Catholics of promoting assassinations and of favouring Papal 
Leagues. This is still accepted by William’s friends as 
unbiassed history. 

The Spanish Government, under the Prince of Parma, after 
some delays, acted up to their proclamation. They set a 
price on William’s head and encouraged dare-devils to win 
the reward. The first serious attempt was made by Juan 

' There are several original examples of this ban in the British Museum 
Library ; also of the Prince of Orange’s A fologie. 
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Jauregui on the 18th of March, 1582. The Prince was 
severely wounded, and at first it seemed as though the shot 
would be fatal. This was followed (no wonder) by an out- 
break of Protestant fury. Priests were hunted from Ant- 
werp, and Father Antonis Timmerman, O.P., Jauregui’s con- 
fessor, was hanged and quartered because he had not pre- 
vented the attack.! The Protestants, as is known, had the 
idea that Catholics go to confession, in order to get leave 
to commit sin. Mr. Motley, and even Mr. Hume, repeat this 
travesty of Catholic doctrine.* 

The ban, and the attempt of Jauregui, of course gave 
occasion for much partisan discussion. It cannot be denied 
that many Catholics abroad defended the Spanish position, 
and maintained the liceity of assassination under these cir- 
cumstances. Singularly patient though the English Catholics 
had always been (as beseemed the old conservative party), 
one wonders whether any vibration of this discussion was felt 
among them. It seems quite likely that the request for in- 
formation, addressed in October or November, 1580, to Dr. 
Ely by some unknown Catholics, as to the liceity of assassina- 
tion in England, was somehow connected with the debate on 
the ban. But beyond the fact of the question we know 
nothing about the inquirers or of their plans.* 

We have, in fact, no evidence for discussions of the ques- 
tion in this country until the time of the Babington plot, in 
1586, which occurred a year after the episode we are now 
handling. In that case the conspirators were supplied with 
materials for their debates by Gilbert Gifford, Walsingham’s 


' Two alleged confessions of Timmerman have been printed by his enemies— 
Bref Receuil de l'Assassinat commis . . . par Iauregui, Anvers (Plantin), M.D. 
Ixxxii. But the practice in those days of eliminating everything from such 
statements that made for the accused, makes these confessions very suspicious, 
If altogether reliable, they make it probable that Timmerman at first thought 
that Philip had authority to issue the ban, and afterwards changed his mind on 
this point. On the other hand, there is also a contemporary letter from 
d'Erens, on the Dutch side, which states that Timmerman “ will not admit that 
he had any knowledge thereof.”—Gul. Groen van Prinsterer, Archives d’Ovange, 
VIII. p. 79. 

2 “[Jaureguy] had been taught that absolution for murder was to be bought 
and sold like other merchandize.”—Motley, Rise of the Dutch Republic, iii. 411. 
Similar opinions in Hume, Treason and Plot, 103, 318, 323. 

8 I have treated of this question in THz Mont for June, 1902, and it is 
also to be found in A. O. Meyer, England and the Catholic Church under Elizabeth, 
p. 270. Wehaveno direct information about it whatever, only indirect news 
from Madrid, where the atmosphere favoured the ban. 
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provocateur, who had drawn his information from Northern 
France during the ban period. 

After one or two more real attempts, and some suspected 
ventures, William the Silent was at last shot by Balthasar 
Gérard on July roth or June 30th O.S. according to English 
reckoning, 1584. It is easy to imagine the furies of par- 
tisan excitement which followed. Catholics and Protestants 
alike burst into fierce joy and defence of the act on the one 
hand, or frenzied denunciation and cries for revenge on the 
other. There was, of course, a cry of Jesuits to the scaffold, 
and we even hear of some legal enactment for their execu- 
tion. But the only Father who fell into the hands of the 
Dutch was William Crichton, a Scotchman and a stranger, 
whom they arrested on his way to Scotland. 

Everything was at once prepared for his execution. But 
in the nick of time, Elizabeth, hearing of it, asked to have 
him handed over to her, as she had heard that he had plotted 
against her. So he escaped the Dutch gallows in order to 
be consigned to the joys of Tyburn. But after he had been 
tried and condemned, he happily escaped by the confessions 
of Dr. Parry, who affirmed that Crichton had not only not 
counselled assassination, but had clearly and more than once 
denied its permissibility. So he was immured in the Martin 
Tower on the bastion of the Tower of London.1 

Crichton’s fortunes read like a romance. Yet he was but 
the type of the Catholic priest, who was now to suffer in 
reality what the Jesuit providentially escaped. When we 
see him seized, tried and condemned to a traitor’s death, 
merely on the ground of his spiritual character,—despite his 
being a mere passer-by,—we get some idea of the odium 
theologicum then alive at Antwerp. He is transferred to 
England, and though perfectly innocent, again found guilty ; 
again the gallows and the knife stand ready for him; but 
his innocence is after all proved from an enemy’s mouth. 

' The unreasonable burst of fury against the Jesuits, after the murder of 
Orange, though really beside the subject, needs a word of explanation. Its 
apparent cause was a statement by Gérard, that he had confessed sacramentally 
to a Jesuitat Trier. This Father endeavoured to dissuade him, ‘‘ S’efforca de 
m’oster de teste cette mienne délibération,” but did not declare the ban itself 
illegitimate. The official Dutch version omits the French words cited above, 
Cort Verhael vande Mort ghedanen aen Prince van Orangien, M.D.L. XXXIIII. British 
Museum, T, 1727 (5). The original French version is in Gachard, Cor de Guil. 
le Taciturne, vi., 167. Motley, Dutch Republic, iii., 461, in error duplicates the 
Jesuit. It was the same man who tried to stop Gérard, and who did not reject 
the ban. 
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Herein he represents ‘e Catholic priest, on whom is now 
about to be discharg. the fierce fire of fanaticism, which 
had originated abroac nd spread to England. It was not 
occasioned by any wor: or deed of theirs, or of their co- 
religionists. Indeed, w! itever cause of irritation Catholics 
had given anywhere, ap,ears to have been put aside in a 
frenzied wish to deal Catholicism a death-blow. 

But we must not in our story leave Flanders for England, 
without again asserting ov horror at the immorality of “ the 
Ban.” For a civilized co atry to choose and defend so bar- 
barous a remedy, while « ‘nstitutional measures were avail- 
able, was (precedents ne ithstanding) a crime and a cause 
of great harm to the urch. It lowered the level of 
political morality in al’ .o defended it. The only mut- 
terings about assassinatio: which have been found in the his- 
tory of English Catholic. (and how unworthy of them! ) begin 
after the ban was discu -ed, and are not found again after 
the debates ceased. Th: aighly injurious provocateurs again, 
belong to the same time .nd circumstances; Gilbert Gifford, 
Walsingham’s agent for educing Babington, George Gifford, 
who imposed on the Duk » of Guise, and Dr. Parry, who en- 
trapped the Cardinal of omo. Probably if we were nearer 
to the time, we should bi able to trace other injuries, which 
we now perhaps fortunate'y pass unnoticed. 

When the ban was proclaimed, November, 1579, the 
English Catholics had been under persecution for 20 years, 
but the cry had never yet been raised “ the Queen in danger.” 
It is true that the formula used for indictments of high 
treason always included the charge of making war on, and 
of seeking “the utter destruction of the Queen’s Majesty's 
person.”’ But this was a mere form, no details were provided, 
or proofs for it thought necessary. At that moment Elizabeth 
was preoccupied with the French match, and rather nearer 
to tolerating Catholicism than at any other period. 

But in February,1 580, Elizabeth renounced the match; by 
August she was subsidizing the war in Holland. From this 
time, broadly speaking, the politicians and popular preachers 
began to group the Queen and the Prince together. Both 
had begun as Catholics, and as friends of Spain; they had 
changed from their original allegiance, and had swung their 
countries into heresy, and had come by degrees into a state 
of war with Spain. The pair gradually came to be regarded 
by the puritan party as the heroes of opposition to the Pope. 
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But of course there was in reality aldt.ys the vast difference 
between them, that William had bee'})»aanned by Spain, and 
Elizabeth excommunicated by the Hw, . The ban was purely 
and simply an inducement to assassibation, whereas the bull 
against Elizabeth neither mentioneds#er illegitimacy, nor gave 
any encouragement to violence; itadid not even give leave 
for bearing arms against her in th¢ccause of religion.' It only 
said that Elizabeth had no right to command, and was not to 
be obeyed. mW 

Mr. Froude and his imitators maintain that Mary Stuart 
was agitating the kingdom with innounerable plots in favour of 
her succession. But this traditiewi.which is not supported 
by facts, is not destined to lastuyd) is sufficient for us to 
notice that there was no alarm abdw. plots when the ban was 
proclaimed, in November, 1579, @or-even when Jauregui 
made his attempt in March, 1582.‘ But of course the crime 
created great excitement among Bestestants, and gave oc- 
casion for the issue on April 1, 1 $62, by Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters of a fierce proclamation againg <seminaries, priests, and 
the harbourers of priests, which wage afterwards answered by 
Allen’s Apology jor the Seminaries); 

This proclamation is noteworth9 as initiating the policy, 
which was afterwards developed ig 9 the statute of 27 Eliza- 
beth. Nothing is said in it of th¢-cause of irritation, not a 
word about Orange, or Jauregui, no precautions against at- 
tempts such as his being made in England. All turns on 
delivering a death-blow to Catholicism by crushing their 
priesthood, this time through ruining their seminaries. “Here,” 
we read, divers “ are trained up in false and erroneous doc- 
trine.” (Notice that the ground of offence is spiritual only.) 
‘“‘ By means whereof such subjects have been made instruments 
of actual rebellion in Ireland, tending also to the endangering 
of her Majesty’s most royal person.”” We notice that 
assassination is still treated quite perfunctorily, as a legal 
flourish. The real cause of anxiety is the Catholic revival, 
but of this nothing is said openly. 

On September 9, 1582, we have an interesting letter from 
Leicester to Walsingham on the situation at that time.* Both 


' Mgr. Sega is in complete error in saying that Pius V. ‘* particolarmente da 
licenza a tutti li vassalli di poter pigliar le armi contra la regina impune.”’ 
A. V. Meyer, England and the Catholic Church, p. 490. 

The rebellion in Ireland has been described by me in English Catholics in the 
Reign of Elizabeth, p. 220. (Longmans.) No seminarist took part in it. 
3 Record Office, Dom. Eliz. clv. 42. 
VOL. CXXXIX. E 
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correspondents were full of alarm about the growth of 
popery, yet Leicester never once alludes to the danger of 
assassination; his bitter regret is that he cannot move the 
Queen to fear the increase of Romanists. What has angered 
Dudley is their conservativism. They persist in considering 
themselves as the English par excellence, and the best citi- 
zens of the State. To the Queen's favourite this seemed in- 
tolerable pride, a prelude to revolution. 

But in October, 1583, the chance of the alarmists arrived. 
John Somerville, a weak-minded gentleman of Warwickshire, 
seems to have become obsessed with some strained idea of 
punishing the Queen for the cruelties of her Government. 
He went out of his house into the street, and quarrelled with 
passers-by, and drew his sword on them. This just suited 
Elizabeth’s ministers, who made memorable use of that drawn 
sword. He, his innocent wife and family, his uncle, Mr. Ed- 
ward Arden, high sheriff of the county, and Hall his priest 
were all confined to the Tower, and they were of course con- 
victed of having attempted the Queen’s life, and sentenced 
to the gruesome penalties for high treason. Somerville 
hanged himself, before execution, Arden was quartered, and 
his estates, which his family had held since the Conquest, 
were given by the Queen to her dear Leicester.* 

The anti-Catholic agitation was heightened by two other 
trials at about the same time. William Carter had printed a 
Catholic book of piety. By an extravagant ruling of the Bench 
this was declared dangerous to the Queen’s life, and he was 
executed as a traitor. Then there was the case of Francis 
Throckmorton. 

Throckmorton had not spoken a word, much less lifted a 
finger to endanger Elizabeth’s life; but he had concealed 
knowledge of the plans which had been communicated to 
him by the exiles in France, and he had conferred about them 
with Mendoza. It was true that these plans had by this been 
given up, and that the little information he gave to Mendoza 
was incomparably less than any military e¢/aché to an embassy 
would be justified in acquiring nowadays. But autre temps, 
autre maeurs. Throckmorton was sentenced to a traitor’s 
death, and Mendoza was banished, bringing an open breach 
with Spain perceptibly nearer, which was, of course, just what 
the puritan-minded ministers desired. A reign of terror for 
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Catholics was thus gradually introduced, the Earls of Arundel 
and Northumberland were placed in confinement without 
cause assigned. Recusants were fined and disarmed, prisons 
were filled with suspects. Alarms about plots really did be- 
come common, and were generally accepted by the Protest- 
ants. When a few months later calm seemed to be returning, 
the news arrived that Orange had been assassinated (June 
30/July 10), on which Throckmorton was taken out and 
executed (July 10/20). 

Though the effect of the assassination was doubtless very 
injurious, the persecution would probably have subsided again 
before long but for Elizabeth’s ministers. On October 12, 
1584, Lord Burghley draws his colleague Walsingham’s 
attention to the precedent of Holland having banded together 
in 1568 to resist the Inquisition; soon after which we find 
“The Instrument of an Association for the preservation of 
the Queen’s Majesty’s Royal Person” drafted principally in 
Walsingham’s hand. 

The Instrument of Association, thus evolved,was subscribed 
more or less simultaneously with the election of the new 
Parliament. It was in essence an oath to assassinate Mary, 
in case of any direct attempt on Elizabeth’s life. This was, 
however, veiled under profuse declarations of loyalty to Eliza- 
beth, which her simple lieges swallowed without question or 
hesitation. All that we need notice here is the parity be- 
tween the execution of Mary, whether innocent or guilty, 
should Elizabeth be attacked (which all swore to accomplish 
at the election), and the execution of priests as traitors, on 
the mere proof of their spiritual character, which the Parlia- 
ment was to enact after it had been elected. 

Parliament met on November 24, 1584, and the Bill, 
afterwards styled “ for the safety of the Queen’s person,”’ was 
introduced on December 14th, and it was immediately fol- 
lowed by another “ for the utter extirpation of Popery,” after- 
wards styled “ Against Jesuits and others.” The latter 
passed through the Commons in three days with no opposition 
except from one person, Dr. William Parry, the impostor. The 
man had amused Elizabeth by posing as a liberal (to use a 
modern term), and he now told the House that their Bill was 
“full of blood, danger and dispair,” and that he reserved 
his defence for the Queen. The Puritans could hardly be- 
lieve their own ears, and commanded him to custody. Next 
day he was on his knees, asking pardon, and was freed by 
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order of the Queen, only however to ruin himself finally a few 
days later by yet other impostures.t Royal assent was given 
to the Bill against “ Jesuits, Seminary Priests, and other such- 
like Priests” on March 29, 1585. 

We must reserve our discussion of the terms of the Bill, 
and our review of its consequences to the martyrs, for another 
opportunity. The words of the Act are of far greater im- 
portance than its preliminaries, for they did the execution, 
they settled the charges on which the martyrs suffered. They 
are also exceedingly clear, and stand in no need of elucida- 
tion from any of the preliminaries described in this article. 

Yet, if we had suppressed what has here been said frankly 
(and more fully, perhaps, about the faults on the Catholic 
side than can be found anywhere else), to what counter- 
attacks should we not have been liable, after the subject had 
attracted public notice? 

What we already see in general, and what we shall see so 
clearly in the sequel, is that the persecutors let pass all the 
faults on the Catholic side in order to deal a final blow at the 
Catholic religion itself for the utter extermination of Popery. 
Their legislation was not calculated to stop a Jauregui or a 
Gérard, and it inspired Babington with one of his motives. 
The law was aimed at the conscientious, practising Catholic, 
at the priest who stood at the altar, at the boy of piety who 
studied for the priesthood, at the monk, who aimed at con- 
tinuing the holy life of the apostles of English Christianity, 
at the old families, who still loyally cherished the religious 
observances of their ancient homes. Execution under 
the Statute of 27 Elizabeth was therefore fer se always 
martyrdom. 

J. H. POLLEN. 


' See THE Month, July, 1902. 
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“THE THREE KINGS” 


I. 


land three leagues east of Cologne, a village that was 
burned in the Napoleonic wars, and never rebuilt. 
It consisted, even then, almost entirely of small houses of no 
great consequence, architectural or otherwise: nevertheless, 
it contained a few buildings of mark—a Benedictine abbey 
of moderate size, whose chapel served as parish church, a 
large house dating from the end of the fifteenth century, and 
the inn of “ The Three Kings.”’ If you approached from the 
direction of Cologne it was the first house, standing almost 
out of the village: and there the eastward-bound traveller 
ended his first stage, and changed horses. But the traveller 
with whom we are concerned was journeying west: and might 
have gone on, after changing horses, to Cologne, as he had 
intended, but that his arrival was much later than he had sup- 
posed it would be, and that not only the host of “The Three 
Kings,” but everyone else, strongly protested that it was a 
ruinous night for horseflesh, and the gracious lord as likely 
to find himself stuck fast in the deep snow as to reach the 
city. The snow had impeded his journey all day, and caused 
him to arrive where he was hours after the early night-fall, 
instead of by daylight as he had intended. And the nine re- 
maining miles between him and Cologne crossed a country 
more exposed and unsheltered than any he had traversed 
during the short January daylight. He was neither an 
obstinate nor a crossly selfish young man: if he had, tightly 
shut up in his roomy travelling-carriage, and swathed in thick 
furs, been half-frozen, how would it fare with his old coach- 
man, outside upon the box, now? with his valet, who was but 
a delicate lad? or the two attendant outriders, who were mere 
mountains of snow? It was that big, watery snow, that soaks 
through the thickest cloth if it be given time enough, and 
it had had long hours already in which to do its work. 
“Very well, we will stop here for to-night,” he decided. 
‘And everyone applauded—the villagers, who had gathered 
round the door of “ The Three Kings,” a young monk, whose 
habit looked blacker than ever against the snow, the monk’s 
father, who was landlord of the inn, his mother (a comfort- 
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able lady who kept entreating him to come indoors instantly, 
the stablemen of “ The Three Kings,” and (less audibly but 
as sincerely) the “ gracious lord’s”’ own servants. 

Of the village the traveller had seen almost nothing: it 
was too dark, and the thickly-falling snow hid everything. 
The inn itself he could see was large, for many of its windows 
were hospitably aglow with light, but that it was worth look- 
ing at he could only guess, if he had troubled himself with 
guessing. 

It was, in fact, a big, high building of the early seven- 
teenth century, and eminently picturesque. What mattered 
more at the moment, it was extremely comfortable, the pride 
and glory of its landlord, an affluent, energetic person, whose 
ancestors for over a century had ruled there before him. It 
was not merely of the size of his house, and its good appear- 
ance, of which he was proud, nor of its fine, though by no 
means new, furniture, but of its reputation. Zha/ should 
never suffer under his rule: his wife was equally resolved it 
should never be dimmed under hers. 

He now longed to know what was the name of his guest— 
his excellent quality he had promptly decided for himself. 
The name he soon learned from one of the guest’s attendants 
—the “ Herr Graf Rudolf von Reichstein, a very noble Count 
of the Empire.” 

The Holy Roman Empire had still many years of life in 
front of it: and the landlord of “The Three Kings” was 
fully aware that there might be a hundred Counts von Reich- 
stein, since every Count of the Empire had only Counts and 
Countesses for his children, unless, indeed, any Count con- 
tracted a marriage that was not “equal.’’ But it was easy 
to perceive that this particular Count Rudolf was a some- 
body, and easily, not assertively, aware of it. At three or 
four and twenty he had long acquired the air of one who is 
obeyed without much necessity to command. He was evi- 
dently under no awkward need of making people aware who 
he was—they always were aware. The landlord (who could 
be charitable to poorer travellers, students, artists, and what 
not) would not have been a landlord if he had not divined 
with complacence that his guest was far from being poor. 
But he liked the stranger better still for his comely and 
pleasant face, his open, cheerful manner, and his good 
temper: the cold, and the little derangement of his plans, 
had not made him captious or cross. 
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How warmly and comfortably glowed the inn after the cold 
outside ! 

As soon as he had got inside the young traveller said as 
much; assuring host and hostess that he was glad to have 
been persuaded of the impossibility of going on to Cologne 
that night. 

The host and hostess had such good-humoured faces 
themselves that they seemed homely reflections of their 
guest’s. He told the hostess that he knew it was needless 
to bespeak her kind care of his servants. 

“I was cold enough inside,” he said, “‘ where neither snow 
nor wind could reach me. My coachman is an old fellow, 
though ever so willing. He would have driven me on un- 
complainingly if I had insisted on going. My valet is his 
son, and quite young, but rather a fraillad. As for the others, 
they are both strong and young, but I think they must be both 
soaked and frozen.” 

“They shall be both warm and comfortable here, gracious 
lord,” the landlord and the landlady assured him, like a duet 
in the key of hospitality. 

““And you, my young Father,” said the guest, turning to 
the monk, “ indoors is the right place for yo " 

“‘ Indeed, my lord, and so it is!"’ cried the hostess. ‘“‘What 
possessed him to go out in the snow. . .” 

“ Curiosity,” the young monk interrupted, laughing gently. 
“ Eve's fault, inherited through you.”’ 

“ According to the sermons,” his mother shrewdly reminded 
him, “it was Adam's that did the mischief. Eve's only mat- 
tered because of Adam's.” 

The landlady’s theology amused the stranger. 

“So he is your son,” he observed. “Ah, yes! I can see 
he is like you.” 

The young man was indeed like his mother; both faces 
had the same comely, unstriking, features and the same kind- 
liness, but his had higher meanings. 

“Our only son,” said the landlord regretfully. 

The guest immediately divined the meaning of that tone 
of regret. The monk could never be his father’s successor 
as host of “ The Three Kings.” 

“ And none too strong,” the hostess put in. ‘‘ Indeed he 
is here because he has been ill, and the Lord Abbot let him 
come home to me to nurse.” 

“ But I am quite well now,” said the monk. 
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‘So it seems, as you go out into the snow and the wind,” 
his mother observed sharply. “If the Brother Infirmarian 
knew he would say, ‘Ach so! Dom Placidus wants to go on 
being ill and stay at home for his mother to go on nursing 
him.’ That would serve you right.” 

What a garrulous hostess! The fact was both landlord 
and landlady were willing to keep their guest downstairs as 
long as possible, till the huge fires lighted in the best guest- 
rooms, both bedrooms and reception-rooms, should have had 
time to warm them. They knew that Elsa, their sister, the 
luckiest of poor relations, had, immediately on the young 
Count’s deciding to remain for the night, hurried upstairs 
with Gretchen, Louise, and Anna, her willing but well-drilled 
adjutants, and had doubtless long ago filled the wide, open 
hearths with a huge blaze of straw, sticks, thin dry logs, and 
big logs a yard long each. 

II. 


By the time Count Rudolf reached his rooms they were 
shining with light, and aglow with the heat of the great fires. 
The heavy curtains shut out the cold night, and enormous 
screens fended off the draughts from the doors from the wide 
space by the hearths. 

The guest had not been in a great hurry to come upstairs: 
he had been well enough amused by the group below, 
the host and hostess and their son, and knew already quite 
well more than they had told him, though the two elders 
had told him a good deal. The Herr Gastwirth’s name was 
Kopf, his Christian name Balthasar, as his father’s had been 
Melchior, and his grandfather’s Kaspar. Rudolf could per- 
ceive that the good innkeeper regretted that there was not 
a fourth king for his son to be called after: but the boy 
had been born on the feast of St. Henry, and his mother had 
insisted on his having the name of the Emperor-Saint, per- 
haps (though her husband did not think of it at the time), all 
the more that her own father had been called Heinrich. 

The young traveller saw very clearly that Frau Kopf was 
more pleased than was her husband that their son should be a 
monk—especially as the abbey was not half a mile away, and 
she knew that Dom Placidus was a favourite with the Abbot 
and the Prior, and indeed highly thought of by all the com- 
munity. Why should he not be an abbot, and wear a mitre 
himself, one day? Some said there had been Electors no 
better born. 
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The spiritual glory of having given a son to the altar was 
by no means lost on her either. That indeed the good man, 
his father, felt too: he was a thorough Catholic: but as for his 
son’s becoming an abbot and wearing a mitre, he was not 
dazzled by any such vision, but would rather have known 
he was to carry the keys of the cellars of “ The Three Kings,” 
and rule where his father, grandfather, and great grandfather 
had ruled for over a century. 

The most loyal subjects are not those who would like to 
be princes themselves, and Herr Balthasar Kopf could admire 
rank without wishing his son to hook himself into the nobility 
with an abbot’s crozier. 

“The good Frau,” said Rudolf to himself, “‘ is more spiri- 
tual than her husband and more worldly. As for the son he 
has no sheep’s eyes turned on a mitre. He is much cleverer 
than either of them, and a very holy soul shines out of his 
timid eyes. Timid and dauntlessly brave eyes: he would 
shrink from a rough word, and be ready to die for Jesus 
Christ. Eyes of the sort that mean pathos and humour, twin 
sisters. The mouth belongs to them: it is delicate and full, 
faultlessly pure and tenderly loving. He is much more re- 
fined than his parents and much more a peasant—he leaps 
back to peasant ancestors, landworkers, over three or four 
generations of innkeepers. He is an ascetic by vocation, 
though by taste drawn to pleasant things such as the eyes 
love, and the ears, and the palate too. He will never see 
ugly things, and the lovely things he will sublimate and make 
loveliest.” 

Before bringing him upstairs at last, Rudolf’s host and 
hostess had shown him the great hall below—warm and well 
lighted, whence he had heard the sound of music. 

“They are practising for to-morrow night,” the landlord 
explained. “As the gracious lord remembers, it is the Eve 
of the Kings. . . .” 

“Oh, yes! I am going to Cologne to be present at their 
Feast. All their relics and all their Treasury are to be seen 
then.” 

“Yes,” said the hostess, “ there is nothing like it on earth: 
not even in Rome. And it is peculiarly the feast of our 
abbey here’ (and she turned her pleasant eyes on her son) 
“which is dedicated to the Holy Kings. Moreover, it is the 
personal feast of our Most Reverend and Most Excellent Lord 
Abbot, who was born on the Epiphany—sixty-three years ago 
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the day after to-morrow. He is a noble of the Holy Empire 
by his office—and High-born—though by birth only high- 
well-born , 

“ My wife, perhaps,” interposed the host, “‘ tires your Excel- 
lency. She is talkative concerning our local matters.” 

“My father,” said the monk with laughing eyes, “ would 
have liked to be a Carthusian.” 

““Where did you get that idea? I never thought of it,” 
Herr Kopf protested, with fat, uplifted hands. “ But the 
point of it all is that to-morrow evening the village (all are 
tenants of the abbey, and full of duty and gratitude) offers 
an entertainment to the Lord Abbot. They are practising 
in the big hall.” 

Rudolf declared he would like to look in on them, for 
a few minutes. 

“By which time,” said the hostess, “the gracious lord’s 
supper will be ready.” 





Iil. 


“Who planned it all—arranged it all?” the young Count 
inquired. 

He had finished his excellent supper and had invited his 
host, before removing the dishes, to drink a glass of wine with 
him to the health of the Lord Abbot who had become 
high-born in his fiftieth year. 

“As it will be shown to-morrow night our son arranged. 
and planned it ” said the landlord. 

“IT thought so! I guessed it immediately,” Rudolf ex- 
claimed. 

“ But the body of the entertainment is traditional,” added 
the monk’s father modestly. 





“The things shown have not varied for generations: the 


three scenes: the journey of the kings; their reception by 
King Herod; and their Adoration at the Holy Manger. Our 
son recast it all. The pictures are, so to say, repainted by 
him.” 

“IT wonder,” said the young man, “if he would come up 
presently and tell me about it?” 

“Too much honour, Excellency,” cried the pleased father, 
bowing so low as to display the fine open country on the 
top of his head, free from vegetation, so to speak. 
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IV. 


“ Yes,” confessed the young monk, “I do paint, or try to 
paint. I have been trying since I was a child. They have 
made me paint several altars at the abbey—I am ashamed 
of those I first did; and shall presently be ashamed of those 
I have painted last.” 

‘“‘ But pictures—you paint them also?” 

“T try.” 

‘“* Ah, but you do not fail. Believe me, you do not fail.” 

‘““T would believe you,” laughed the monk, “ very willingly 
if 1 could. But if vanity says politely, ‘Do believe him,’ 
the pictures cry out in my mind, ‘No, remember us." And 
I have to believe ¢hem. Fingers and brushes are not obedi- 
ent. The beautiful things that shine into the mind do not 
shine out upon the canvas.” 

“ They will,” Rudolf insisted. ‘That is craftsmanship, 
and grows slowly by work and habit. The sight is greater 
than it.” 

“A pleasant doctrine,” smiled the monk. 

“All true doctrine is pleasant to the true believer. Do 
not let yourself believe that disagreeableness is a truth- 
standard. All that is ugly and hard seems to the Puritan 
stamped with propriety-right. But our Church casts that 
heresy behind her into Satan's disconcerted face: —Have you 
any picture of yours here, in the house?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“And may I see?” 

“There is one here, in this room. It will not become 
better by my refusing out of vanity to show it to you. It 
may even, to you, seem better than it can to me. You have 
kind eyes: and will say, perhaps, in your mind, ‘ For so young 
a painter, who has not seen the great works of the great 
artists, not so bad.’ You cannot contrast what I have been 
able to do with what I saw. Even the great poets must 
have heard lovelier things than they could ever sing: —But, 
such as it is, this picture is a gift: and must be given to- 
morrow night. I have seen things to correct, even these few 
days past, that I cannot correct now: for I must not give the 
Abbot his present all wet and sticky. My dear mother 
imagines it was only that I should be nursed by her, which 
I like only too well, that the Brother Infirmarian got leave 
for me to come home. I was not really ill—not much ill. 
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It was to work here at this picture—as the gift was to be a 
secret till it was ready . . .” 

At the end of the big room was a broad and rather high, 
but shallow closet, in the panelling. Within it, framed, in 
a glorious frame made by one of the monks, was the picture, 
standing on an easel. Dom Placid quietly explained this, 
as he led the guest thither, carrying in his hand a silver 
candlestick of many branches, each sconce holding a thick 
wax candle. 

He opened the double doors of the closet and held his 
lights near the picture. Rudolf could see it perfectly. 

It was painted on a large board of oak, covered with a 
very thin, absolutely colourless, varnish: the whole surface 
was as free from inequality as an enamel. It had not the least 
appearance of newness, nor even of modernity. Rudolf 
could very clearly see that, so far as human inspiration went, 
the traditions of the Masters of the Rhine school had been 
the monk’s teachers. There was not lacking their splendid 
austerity, but there was present also their intense reverence 
and piety, which could not obscure their great humanism. 
Yet it was not in the least a mere imitation. Possibly it 
broke away from the old Rhine Masters in the direction of 
a tinge of sentiment that yet never fell into sheer senti- 
mentality. 

The thing was a triptych. The left hand leaf showed the 
journey of the Kings: the right their reception by Herod. The 
former had been painted first, and the artist had not got, 
as it were, into his step. The scene was lovely, but except in 
the upturned faces of the kings, not greatly striking. The 
youngest of the three was weary, and his face betrayed a 
wistfulness almost like a threat of disappointment: as if he 
felt waverings of doubt lest all the pain of the long pilgrim- 
age might bring no balm to sweeten the myrrh of his vase. 
The face of Kaspar was that of a ruler, masterful and eager, 
but now, as it was lifted to the lonely, aloof, star, softened 
and brightened with a new hope, and a strange one, that of 
rest and abdication. Melchior, the second king, had the 
countenance of a wiveur (a liver, God save the mark! ), who 
had tried all the pleasures of life, and found joy nowhere: 
now he had found at least the road, very long, and (as the 
landscape behind showed) often steep, often rough, often 
thorny, but straightest and plain, the road leading to Someone 
above himself, a Sovereign more potent; the gift he carried 
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was, Clearly, very weighty, yet he pressed it with ascetic joy 
to himself, as if its heaviness lightened his heart, as if the 
myrrh had begun its healing, bitter as its flavour was, and 
type of sorrow. 

In the right-hand leaf of the triptych the painter, in the 
figure and face of Herod, had reached much nearer achieve- 
ment, and on it he had centred all his effort. 

The Eastern sages faced the Hebrew king and their backs 
were to the spectator. 

Rudolf could hardly believe that the youthful monk could 
have imagined and carried out Herod. The figure itself, 
splendidly robed, blazing with jewels (robes and gems all 
marvellously given, wonders of colour and richness) expressed 
many things—it was haughty and it was vulgar, it was arro- 
gant and it was mean, it expressed the lust of monarchy at 
any price of unpatriotism, a tyrant’s self-payment for the price 
he had paid for his subservient royalty in his gross over- 
bearingness to the courtiers behind and around him. But the 
face was, Rudolf thought, a triumph. It was that of an 
elderly sensualist, though shrewd in mean things, and clearly 
that of a man clever, and wiser iz his generation than the 
children of light: it was brazen, and unashamed; braggart 
and self-satisfied, yet nervous; unscrupulous, callous, cruel ; 
fawning and false; above all, and in this was the wonder, 
frightened, cowardly. Through one arch of the arcade be- 
hind, to his right, could be seen, tiny but plain, the stable 
at Bethlehem, with the Divine Child in His cradle, and 
Herod saw it—with furious, remorseless jealousy and fear. 
Through the corresponding arch of the arcade, upon the 
King’s left, was seen the slaughter of the Innocents, which 
he ignored wholly. 

Of course the central “ table” of the triptych was as large 
as the two leaves together. In it the treatment was almost 
absolutely traditional. But the five principal figures were 
treated with an elaboration of significance special and 
peculiar. 

Our Lady occupied the precise centre of the picture. In 
the top left appeared the (Gothic) towers and battlements of 
Jerusalem: in the top-right rose a wintry upland with sheep 
warmly folded amid the snow, and shepherds guarding and 
feeding them, whose backward looks, however, were turned 
to Bethlehem and the Eternal Babe, Chief Shepherd. Nearer, 
and lower, to left and right, were oxen and sheep. 
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The lower corners of the picture held the attendants of 
the kings, with an elephant in the right-hand group, a camel 
in the left. 

Behind Our Lady two angels hung in the air, their arched 
wings shutting off the corner scenes of Jerusalem and the 
snow-wrapped uplands. Between them they held a rich 
curtain of deep violet, damasked in gold with the instruments 
of the Passion. The lower folds of the angels’ garments 
were billowed like clouds. One held in his right hand a 
golden trumpet, the other in his left a trumpet of silver: 
the cheeks of each were rounded with blowing, and to the 
lips of each his trumpet was pressed. 

Our Lady’s head was bent a little forward over the Child 
Who had created her, but her eyes were fixed with a poignant 
appeal upon the three ambassadors of the Nations whose 
wounds He had come to heal with His own. An enormous 
love almost veiled her expression of shrinking apprehension: 
one of her hands was pressed against her Son’s side, where 
the spear was to enter: the fingers of the other held the little 
feet, closing over the place of the nails. With a miraculous 
delicacy of suggestion it was shown that closely as she held 
her child, she didn’t hold Him dack, but offered Him, for- 
ward, beyond the worship of the kings, to the Eternally de- 
creed future. And her dread was full of impatience—like 
Him, she was straitened till all should be accomplished; in 
her case that all the anguish might be over, which could not 
be till it had been suffered. 

The gold Kaspar gave was a Crown Royal, but around its 
base a thorn-crown was twisted. Melchior’s incense was 
offered smoking in a golden thurible. Balthasar’s myrrh was 
in a sepulchral vase, which had the dull gray hue of lead. 
The Divine and Royal Recipient, God’s Son and David's, 
gave out of his little, rose-pink fingers, counter-gifts. The 
hands were upturned and cupped together, and the gifts were 
not for each but all three: the round white disc of the 
Eucharist, ¢krough which seemed to shine, like lights, the 
word of the fulfilled promise, “‘ Emmanuel”; and a heart that 
seemed to breathe ; a light clear flame and vapour rose from it. 

“You see,” sighed the monk. 

“Yes I see.” 

Rudolf knew that the picture was the daughter of long 
labour of prayer: that years of meditation had given a vision 
of them he could, as no man could, reproduce on earth. 
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“You think,” the young man said gently, “that it does 
not tell the tale you meant.” 

“I know it does not.” 

‘Shall I say what it tells me? Not all you saw, I know: 
but if it tells me part, it will tell others another part—to each 
of us only what we are at present capable of seeing. Does 
all the preacher means reach every listener? Must he not 
be content if all, nay if some, hear a share of his message? 
The King’s journey to me tells of what they came /rom: 
they had not yet reached what they came for . . .” 

‘Ah! God thank you, for me,” said the monk, almost 
whispering. 

“Kaspar was sick of futile royalty and mastery, whose 
strength is selfishness, self-love, and self-glory. The Child 
healed him: he had on the journey got no farther than fatigue 
of effort that could only succeed while his own failing life 
lasted, and could only succeed so long in defiance of univer- 
sal hatred and envy. The Child taught him the only real 
royalty, love, by which He Himself was to reign for ever. 
Gold is as much the emblem of love as of sovereignty: and 
so is the Heart love’s emblem, and so is blood. That is why 
red is love’s colour: and that is why water alone was not to 
suffice for the ever-flowing river out of the dead Christ’s 
opened side, for water, though it be the type of sorrow and of 
the cleansing sorrow for sin brings, is not enough. What is 
penance without love? a brackish, shallow stream. So Kaspar 
learned to reign from the King who loved His subjects most. 
Melchior’s incense acknowledged God, to whom alone it is 
offered: its smoking tells how man can rise to Him, by prayer. 
And the breathing that there seems to rise from the heart 
the Child Giver is His undying intercession for His fellow- 
children of the Eternal Father. Balthasar’s myrrh lightened 
the weight of his travelling-companions’ shame, and regret, 
and unavailing loathing of the past. For myrrh is type not 
only of death, the Child’s own death, forepreaching His cross 
and burial, but of sorrow also, and so of repentance. Christ’s 
royalty was human as well as divine. God’s Son, He called 
Himself for perpetual reminder the Son of Man. He entered 
our state by the lowly gate of our birth. He would be a 
man completely, abating no human prerogative of anguish, 
and would remain Man for all Eternity. So He taught Bal- 
thasar, and us all, the great splendour of pain: and sweetened 
all our sour grief by the reminder of its being God-shared, 
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crowned eternally on earth, and in Heaven to be worn, like 
His own scars, as victor-trophies. So Balthasar, too, receives 
the Heart wherein every human being’s grief is more felt 
than in the heart of each man who has had to bear it. And 
to each of the three ambassadors from the human race to 
the Court of Bethlehem, the King gives, in trust for us all, 
His undiminishing share in the Divine legacy of Himself—all 
they had left Him—in the white cere-cloths binding the ever- 
living Christ in His Eucharist . . .” 

“Ah!” said the monk, “you see all that I could say in 
paint—more than I could say. But I could not say—it was 
not that I forgot—that His Divine bequest, whom they had 
stripped of all else, was two-fold. His very garments were 
gone, as He hung upon the Cross: He had nothing left but 
Himself and His Mother, and He bequeathed both. At the 
Court of Bethlehem He had three kings as ambassadors from 
mankind, as you have said 

“He had had earlier ambassadors, the poor shepherds,” 
said Rudolf smiling. 

“Yes. And the last ambassador, at the Throne of the 
Holy Cross, was another poor man, the fisherman John. To 
him the King entrusted His other bequest. In the picture 
there is of His gift of His mother, nothing, nothing . . .” 

“ Everything,” said Rudolf. ‘“‘ What is the acme and 
Divine complement of the Incarnation but the Eucharist? And 
can she be separated in our minds from it? What does 
Bethlehem mean but the House of Bread? Is not the Virgin 
birth of every Mass the daily commemoration of the Viegia 
birth at Bethlehem?” 

“I hope,” cried the round full voice of Herr Kopf, as he 
entered the room behind the tall screen, “ that our son is not 
intruding upon the gracious lord.” 





JOHN AYSCOUGH. 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
A NEW PRESENTMENT OF THE ROSARY TRADITION. 


N the December number of Za Ciencia Tomista, an erudite 
review conducted by the Spanish Dominicans, the sub- 
ject is reopened of the alleged connection of St. Dominic 
Guzman with the early developments of the Rosary. The 
author of the article in question, Father L. Alonso-Gentino, 
O.P., whose tone, we gladly bear witness, is marked with a 
courtesy and moderation not always observable in such con- 
troversies, refers to the conclusions set forth twenty years ago 
in these columns. He says that el Padre Thurston “ queda 
uno enterado de la media docena de autores que repiten sus 
argumentos,” but he nowhere insinuates that those who reject 
the Dominican tradition are wilfully blind to the facts or are 
animated by unworthy motives. We are only sorry that 
Father Gentino has throughout apparently reposed a great 
deal too much confidence in the accuracy of his French 
conjrére, Pére Mézard. On Pére Mézard’s authority, for 
example, he represents the later Bollandists as having re- 
tracted the views originally expressed by their predecessors 
concerning the Rosary before the time of Alan de Rupe. But 
if Father Gentino will consult the volumes of the Axalecia 
‘Bollandiana he will find at least a score of passages in which 
those conclusions are emphatically reaffirmed. [See e.g. Vol. 
23 (1904), pp. 115-116, Vol. 24 (1905), p. 305, etc.] Again 
he tells us that only in the case of St. Aybert do we find the 
words of St. Elizabeth, “ blessed is the fruit of thy womb,” 
added to the salutation of the angel before the end of the 
twelfth century. But Archbishop Baldwin of Canterbury 
(+ 1190) wrote a little treatise on the Ave Maria, while yet 
a Cistercian, in which he states that “ To the salutation of the 
angel . . . we are accustomed to add the words ‘and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb,’ ’ while in the celebrated instance 
of Lady Ada of Avesnes we find her at a still earlier epoch 
saying the whole '4ve down to ventris tui twenty times pros- 
trate, twenty times kneeling, and twenty times standing up- 
' Migne, P.L., Vol. CCIV., p. 477. Moreover the same seems to te implied 
by certain phrases of St.Bernard. See Migne, P.L., Vol. CLXXXIIL., p. 73, § 5+ 
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right.t_ But passing over these and some similar inexacti- 
tudes, it appears that Father Gentino is content to accept a 
very much milder interpretation of the Dominican tradition 
than that which has hitherto been commonly received. For 
example, he starts off by declaring: 


Any one who expects to find in the historical strata of the 
13th century a type of Rosary such as we say to-day is like 
a man hunting for a magazine rifle or a modern motor-boat in a 
museum of medizval antiquities. 


Exactly so; that is what we have always maintained. The 
Rosary devotion is a conspicuous example of slow and gradual 
evolution. The first stages of the development may be traced 
back to a time more than a century before St. Dominic was 
born, while it only reached its complete and permanent form 
two centuries and a half after his death, in the days of Alan 
de Rupe. Still this is not by any means the view that is set 
before us in the Breviary Lessons or in the Bulls of numerous 
Pontiffs from St. Pius V. to Leo XIII. Neither is this the 
aspect of the question presented in any single Dominican 
work on the Rosary anterior to Pope Leo’s time. Even in 
1916 we find that Father Raymond Devas, O.P., in an article 
expressly written to state a clear issue (it is called “ The 
Rosary Tradition Defined and Defended ”’), takes up a very 
different attitude: 


In what then precisely [he asks] does the Rosary Tradition 
consist? Simply in this: that our Blessed Lady revealed to St. 
Dominic, and bade him preach, the devotion as we know it to- 
day, excepting that the three sets of Mysteries were probably 
not more precisely defined than as concerning the Incarnation, 
Passion and Glorification respectively, excepting as well, of 
course, the second part of the Hail Mary which was not then 
in vogue, and possibly also the Glory be to the Father, which 
certainly does not belong to the essence of the devotion.? 


This plainly implies that the fifty or one hundred and fifty 
‘Aves were divided, then as now, by /afers into tens, and 
that some kind of systematized meditation on Joyful, Sorrow- 
ful and Glorious mysteries formed an essential part of the de- 
votion from the beginning. On the other hand, Father Gen- 
tino, if we rightly interpret him, considers that no more can 

* Monumenta Germania Historica, Scriptores, Vol. X1V., p. 299. The MS. of 
Hermann of Tournai which provided the text was, itself written in the twelfth 


century. 
2 American Catholic Quarterly, Jan. 1916, p. 130. 
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be claimed for St. Dominic than that he popularized the 
practice of reciting the Ave, by preference many times in suc- 
cession, but without any special direction as to the number 
of repetitions or as to the systematic insertion of Paters or as 
to meditation on prescribed subjects or classes of subjects. 
As an example of the Saint’s own practice, Father Gentino 
appeals to the text of the fourth section in the account pre- 
served to us of the “ Nine Methods in which St. Dominic 
made his prayer.” We are presented even with a photo- 
graphic facsimile of the passage in a relatively early MS. of 
the Spanish translation of the text, and we are left to infer 
that what afterwards became known as the Rosary is exhibited 
in germ in the following description: 

Sometimes he spoke in his heart without any words being 
heard, and he remained there upon his knees, his soul all en- 
tranced, for a very long period. There were moments even, 
when from his very look he seemed to have passed from earth 
to heaven, and at once his joy was manifest, and he wiped 
away the streaming tears, and he appeared as one who is full of 
blissful eagerness; just like a thirsty man when he reaches the 
fountain, or a traveller who draws nigh to the inn or returns 
to his own native land again. Even so did he revive and re- 
cover his strength, and, albeit with much outward composure, 
he broke into brisk movement, rising to his feet and then genu- 
flecting again. And so much was he accustomed to genuflect 
and fall upon his knees that when he was on a journey, and at 
the inn, when worn out with fatigue, and even on the road itself, 
while others took their siesta and rested, he set himself to make 
prostrations and genuflexions, as if this was his own special craft 
and concern. And from this example, as the accompanying 
picture may show, more by deed than by word, he taught his 
brethren to do the like. This was the most ordinary method of 
prayer practised by our Father St. Dominic, and it was also 
the most devout, and one employed by the Saints without risk 
to bodily health or over fatigue. 


Father Gentino, basing his inference on a passage of that 
very fanciful and inaccurate writer, Galuagnus de la Flamma, 
suggests that with those repeated genuflections, St. Dominic 
was all the while saying Aves, but, as has been previously 
pointed out in these pages,’ the whole contention is based 
upon a very fanciful and unsound foundation. Just as we noted 
in the case of Pére Mézard, his Spanish con/frére seems to 


1 See ** Genuflections and Aves " in THE MontH, May and June, 1916; and 
“ Afflictions,” May, 1917. 
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have no conception how exceedingly common the practice of 
genuflections and “ afflictions ” had become among the ascetics 
of every Religious Order during the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The line of argument adopted, instead 
of strengthening the case for the Dominican tradition, seems 
to us, on the contrary, rather to weaken it. 

H. T. 





Mr. G. G. COULTON AND “THE MONTH.” 


N a brochure entitled More Roman Catholic History, sent 

to us presumably by the courtesy of the author, Mr. G. G. 
Coulton of Cambridge, a great deal is said in criticism of the 
attitude of this periodical in refusing to open its pages to 
historical controversy. Mr. Coulton’s grievance arises from 
the fact that we published in August an article by Mr. Egerton 
Beck, with the title, “Mr. G. G. Coulton and Monastic 
Morality,” in which the writer traversed the latter’s conten- 
tion! that the Acts of Episcopal Visitations pointed to the 
existence of general immorality amongst English religious 
Orders in medizval times, and that ours is a “ Roman Catho- 
lic journal which systematically refuses to print protests lest 
these should shake the faith of that religious public which 
subscribes to it.” We have no recollection of Mr. Coulton’s 
having asked us on this occasion to publish an answer to 
Mr. Beck’s refutation of his charges, but he is undoubtedly 
right in assuming that we should have not consented to do so, 
although his conjecture as to our motive is wholly unwar- 
ranted. Mr.Coulton has something yet to learn about the divine 
gift of faith with which every Catholic has been endowed 
by God’s goodness, if he thinks that it lies at the mercy of any 
scandal which his patient research amongst ecclesiastical 
records may have discovered. Faith is not a virtue labori- 
ously based upon the balance of good and evil in the conduct 
of religious or ecclesiastics. Our refusal, had we been asked 
to print Mr. Coulton’s reply, would have sprung from quite 
different motives. First of all, a monthly magazine is a 
medium quite unsuitable for the purpose of controversy. A 
reply would necessitate a counter-reply, and that again pro- 
voke a fresh answer, and so on indefinitely. If controversy 


' Elaborated in the paper ‘‘ The Monastic Legend” which appeared in Mr. 
Coulton's Mediaval Studies, first series. 
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in a weekly journal speedily becomes wearisome and in- 
effective, because few readers care to carry in their heads 
week by week the various, often obscure, points at issue, how 
much more must that be the case when the debate is con- 
ducted at intervals of amonth? Considerations of space and 
consideration for the reader both make an editor chary about 
admitting “replies.” Secondly, readers of a Catholic 
magazine have certainly a right to be secure against having 
attacks upon the Church provided therein for their perusal. 
Most of Mr. Coulton’s papers in his ‘“‘ Medizval Studies ”’ are, 
not works of mere historical research, but polemical pamph- 
lets attempting, directly or indirectly, to show that the Catho- 
lic Church is not the Church of Christ, divinely guaranteed 
against failure in her mission to uphold, by her authoritative 
teaching, the Christian standard of faith and morals. Once 
more, by such refusal, no injustice is done to writers like Mr. 
Coulton, to whom the Catholic weeklies have always afforded 
a generous amount of space wherein to explain and defend 
themselves, and who thus reach a wider audience, inclusive 
for the most part of its own readers, than a monthly journal 
commands. If Mr. Coulton were compelled by our refusal 
to remain mute and undefended, then he might have reason 
to complain, but, as he was allowed by our contemporary, 
The Tablet, to discuss the subject with Mr. Beck until the 
correspondence had run, as he himself confesses, “ to inordin- 
ate length” (More Roman Catholic History, p. 18), he may 
rest assured that MONTH readers became, in due course, fully 
possessed of what he had to say in defence of his position. 
We need take no account of various strictures on our 
methods, which are common form with Mr. Coulton in deal- 
ing with Catholic writers. Of course THE MONTH is a 
“ partizan” journal, enjoying “a high sectarian reputation 
within its own community,” and, like Catholics generally, dis- 
posed to burke historical facts which tend to the discredit of 
the Church. We are sorry that Mr. Coulton should, no doubt 
sincerely, think so, but his persuasion only shows that he is 
little acquainted with our history. If THE MONTH has any 
wider reputation than the “high sectarian” one, which he 
kindly accords to it, that is largely due to its including on its 
staff one of the most determined foes to false or legendary 
history to be found amongst modern scholars. And pre- 
cisely because of its conviction, which is that of all Catholics, 
that historical truth can contain nothing detrimental to faith 
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or revealed truth, it has absolutely no motive for concealing 
any past delinquencies on the part of Catholics, except of 
course such as, having in view its character as a magazine 
for general reading, could not be printed in detail without 
offence. 

A word further on this grotesque idée fixe of Mr. Coulton’s 
that concealment of the truth is considered by Catholic writers 
as in any sense justified in the supposed interests of the 
Church. If that were so, why did not Leo XIII., instead 
of throwing open the Vatican archives to all students, as he 
did in 1883, carefully destroy the many documents contained 
therein which reflect discredit on his predecessors or other 
high ecclesiastics? In the famous Encyclical! which he then 
published the Pope endorsed the dictum of Cicero that 
“the first law of history is to dread uttering falsehood: the 
next, not to fear stating the truth,” and proclaimed that the 
Church could only benefit by the fullest historical sincerity. 
And has Mr. Coulton never heard of the Bollandists, whose 
main function during the long career of their institution has 
been to sift truth from legend in ecclesiastical history? Against 
these facts he has nothing to set but a petulant expression of 
Newman’s, written in 1864 to the first Editor of this journal, 
and a wild saying of Acton’s on “ ultramontane ”’ truthfulness. 
And, perhaps he will add, “‘ my own experience in controversy 
with Catholics.’” Well, we are conscious of no desire to reject 
any facts which Mr. Coulton’s researches may establish, and 
we are perfectly sure that Mr. Beck is in like case. The 
matter in dispute bet ‘een them is easy to state but not easy 
to determine, and this pamphlet will not close the discussion. 

But whatever its issue, the poor, spoon-fed Catholic public 
of Mr. Coulton’s imagination are quite ready to accept it if 
properly substantiated. They know already that the field of 
the Church grows tares as well as wheat, they know that his- 
tory is full of lamentable failures to reach the Christian ideal, 
they know that in the matter of chastity, “ not all receive this 
word, but only those to whom it is given,” and that the call 
may be mistaken or forfeited, they know that it was only 
after a prolonged struggle with stubborn human passions that 
the Church was able to establish her ideal of clerical celibacy, 
and, knowing all this, what further have they to learn from 
Mr. Coulton? That Religious have been faithless to their 


1 See Tablet, Sept. 1st, 1883. 
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vows? That high ecclesiastics have led wicked lives? That 
in certain places and at certain times corruption was more 
widespread? Such facts, if established, will cause them 
shame, but cannot cause them scandal. He who allowed an 
Apostle to fall away gave us once for all the key to the 
character of His providential government of His Church. 


J. K. 





II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


’ All through her Advent services, in lesson and 
The — collect and Scripture extract, the Church has 
Christianity. been proclaiming the true Godhead of the 
Child of Bethlehem, and her insistence on that 
divine fact, made with emphatic clearness in every variety of 
phrase, is in strong contrast with the brazen denials or the still 
more unworthy ambiguities concerning that fundamental truth, 
uttered by Modernist heretics. It is some atonement, we may 
hope, for their blasphemies that all the world over the Catholic 
intellect, brought by grace into the obedience of faith, adores. 
in that little Infant the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
very God of very God, become man for our sakes and for our 
salvation. Wealth and wisdom, power and dignity, typified by 
the Three Kings, and the lowly and poor in the persons of the 
Shepherds, join with the worshipping angels in acknowledging 
their nothingness in His sight. But the sp -it which made Lucifer 
a rebel is still at work in the fallen world, the spirit of lying 
which denies unpalatable truth and shirks unpleasant duty. Anti- 
christ is abroad to-day as he was in St. John’s time. “Who is a 
liar,” asks that Apostle, “save he who denies that Jesus is the 
Christ? Such a one is Antichrist, denying both Father and Son.” ! 
The antichristian nowadays often masquerades as a minister of. 
Christ but inwardly he has capitulated to the lying spirit, yield- 
ing to the claims of pseudo-science or befogged by rationalistic 
criticism. He disdains to be led by a Little Child, and so he 
has gone astray. It is for Christians, members of Christ’s flock 
and safe through no merits of theirs in the Fold of His Church, 
to confess with all the more boldness and insistence their sub- 
mission to their Master’s guidance in thought and deed, because 
Herod, typifying the secular State, and the false Priests, models 
of fhe apostates of all time, refuse Him homage. 


1 St. John ii. 22. 
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Optimism, we have often been reminded, is the 
—— duty of a Christian. The Apostles, setting out 
Optimism. to convert the world, were optimists, and if the 
world is to be re-converted, only optimists can 
do it. We fail in confidence because we see the forces opposed 
to us and do not see those on our side, but in fighting for 
Christianity we have the same grounds for optimism as St. Paul 
had. If God is on our side, what matters who is against us? 
Accordingly the Catholics of England, pusillus grex, should face 
the future with unshaken courage, and rally and organize their 
forces with unabated energy. Unless the country as it returns 
to prosperity returns to Christianity as well, it may be in worse 
moral case than it is at present, and in even greater need of sal- 
vation. No Catholic should enter the New Year without ask- 
ing—What am I doing to spread the Faith? And if the an- 
swer is unsatisfactory, it need not long remain so. The most 
direct, as well as perhaps the easiest way, of fulfilling that obli- 
gation is the support of those organizations which have for main 
object the propagation of Catholic Truth. The venerable Society 
which actually bears that name has, during the past year, es- 
sayed the task of enrolling twenty or thirty thousand additional 
members in its ranks. Its preliminary efforts, notwithstanding 
imperfect organization, have already secured one thousand, and 
the new year will see a fresh output of energy which calls for 
a sympathetic response. The Catholic Evidence Guild is emerg- 
ing from a vigorous adolescence into a still more active maturity. 
The Catholic Social Guilt! is preaching assiduously the solu- 
tion of industrial unrest and exposing what is unsound both in 
Socialism and in Capitalism. On all sides, there are bands of 
earnest workers calling for increased support, whose zeal should 
stimulate and whose experience guide all those who are anxious 
to employ aright the Talent of Faith. There is here no lack 
of material for New Year’s resolutions. 


itis As we feared, the high international ideals in- 
at voked by the conveners of the Washington Con- 
Washington. ference and reflected in the opening speeches of 
the delegates, have not been realized in prac- 

tice. The reduction of armaments, so far as it is agreed on, 
is no doubt a measure of economy, but the disputes concerning 
the proportion show that the nations have not yet discarded the 
mentality which looks to armaments for safety. For if there 
is to be no more aggression and security is to be wrought by in- 
ternational agreement, why do they not abolish warships alto- 
gether? Once naval aggression is rendered impossible, naval 
defence might be reduced to a minimum. Or, if that seems 
too drastic, why not let the proportion 5:5:3 represent the ac- 
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tual number of capital ships employed by the chief naval Powers, 
and insist that other navies should be reduced accordingly? At 
present, at any rate, the only potential enemies of these Powers 
are each other, and so they are in the position to settle the mat- 
ter. So far each Power has agreed to scrap a certain propor- 
tion of obsolescent vessels, but the rejection of the British pro- 
posal to abolish submarines altogether shows that even America's 
idealism cannot carry it very far. The spirit of international 
jealousy, the inability to take more than national interests into 
account, became more and more evident as the Conference pro- 
ceeded. The Japanese were not able to bring themselves to des- 
troy their colossal new warship, the A/uésu, therefore, since this 
refusal upset the agreed proportion, the British and Americans 
must go on spending enormous sums on new building. There 
is thus to be no “naval holiday,” after all, even as regards 
capital ships. The armament-firms seem to have won again. 
The cynical remark of Sir Percy Scott in a recent letter to Zhe 
Times* that “ we may take it as an axiom that there never has 
been any honesty among nations and that there never will be” 
can be falsified as regards the future only by a complete and 
universal abandonment of the desire of unjust gain at the ex- 
pense of others, which is the essence of imperialism, whether 
commercial or political. 


We must not be taken to undervalue what 

The Quadruple Washington has accomplished, because it has 
Pact and China. fallen so far short of expectations. It is 
something in a de-Christianized world, a mea- 

sure of common sense if not a miracle of statesmanship, that 
nations should agree to abandon the folly of naval competition ; 
and perhaps in a future Conference they may see the wisdom 
of further reducing armaments to police-dimensions, And Mr, 
Hughes’s warning to France that she must pay her American 
debts before she will be allowed to squander money on new ships 
(it was not, of course, put so bluntly as that?) was a timely re- 
minder of the economic realities of the situation. America, to 
whom the European Powers are so heavily in debt, is able, if 
only indirectly, to determine how they shall spend their revenues, 
which makes it more regrettable that she did not support England 
in the proposal to abolish the submarine. The retention of that 
weapon of evil repute necessitates the maintenance of a whole host 
of counter appliances, and makes only too probable a repetition 
of the atrocities of the late war. However, besides the cessation 
such as it is of naval rivalry, there is the solid achievement of 


1 Dec. 20, 1921. 
2 See correspondence with M. Briand in Zhe Times, Dec. 22, 1921. 
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the Quadruple Pact signed (provisionally) on December 13th; 
two days before the Naval Agreement. Here again, though by 
this instrument the Pacific will be rendered more worthy of its 
name, there are obvious shortcomings. China is a great Pacific 
Power, yet she is not admitted into the Treaty: a fact which 
gives colour to the statement that the signatories have merely 
agreed not to interfere with each other in exploiting that im- 
mense territory. A Chinaman, remembering what Japan has al- 
ready done in Korea and Manchuria under the protection of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, would be justified in viewing this new 
Pact with misgiving. Then there is the objection which already 
applied to that Alliance, now to be abrogated, viz., that every 
partial and exclusive combination of States is a blow to the ideal 
of a League of all Nations, and is in fact a reversal to the per- 
nicious system of the Balance of Power. From that standpoint 
this new Treaty is a retrograde move unless it is so framed as to 
allow the inclusion on demand of other States. As it stands, 
it is to last ten years, and it provides for the maintenance of the 
status quo in the Pacific and for the settlement by conference 
of any dispute between the Pacific Powers. But until the Chinese 
Republic is admitted on terms of perfect equality with the rest, 
the Punch cartoon! which represents America declaring to China 
that all the Powers insist upon her being mistress in her own 
house and, to secure that object, demand a latch-key for each 
of them, gives a true summary of the situation. 


Nowhere has the Pact been more warmly wel- 
The Population ©omed than in Australia. The one dread of 
of Australia. the Australian is invasion, whether pacific or 
hostile, by the yellow races. For one reason 
or another the Australian is not prolific, and has hitherto occu- 
pied only the fringe of his island continent. There are more 
people in the city where we write, more by two million in Greater 
London, than in that vast area of nearly 3,000,000 square miles. 
There seems no prospect of the continent filling up by natural in- 
crease of population: if it is to remain a white man’s country 
it must grow by immigration. But there seems no inducement 
in Australia for immigrants unprovided with capital or excep- 
tional trade-skill. The labour-market is overcrowded and the 
immigrant worker is not welcomed by his class. How are these 
difficulties to be overcome? Here is matter for statesmanship, 
here is a means of defence more potent than navies; here is a 
measure which justice herself demands, for the only right reason 
for restricting coloured immigration lies in the plea that room is 
needed in the near future for the white man and his kin. 


1 Nov. 30, 1921. 
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After a series of newspaper alarms it was an- 

The Treaty nounced on December 7th that a Treaty of 
with Ireland. Peace had been signed by the British Govern- 
ment with the plenipotentiaries of the Sinn 

Fein Government. The Conference which had this desirable out- 
come first assembled on October 11th, and the two months of 
discussion formed a period of intense anxiety to those who love 
peace and freedom and justice, and who condemn as un-Christian 
the denial to one’s neighbour what one claims for oneself. At- 
tempts were made to wreck the Conference and ruin the pros- 
pects of peace so much desired and prayed for by both nations, 
and again on December 16th to prevent ratification by the British 
parliament, but met in both cases with ignominious failure. But 
the very completeness of the British approval of the Treaty served 
in some measure to stimulate criticism in the Dail Eirann. Ad- 
mittedly the Treaty was a compromise, and whilst some of the 
Irish leaders praised the half-loaf they had secured, others 
lamented the other half they had lost. The ideal and the prac- 
tical met in a wordy duel which has not yet reached an issue, 
but there seems little doubt that the first days of the New Year 
will witness ratification and the inauguration of a new era in the 
relations of the two countries. To those who look upon the 
Treaty in the light of the past, nearly everything that was fought 
for seems gained. That old problem which even to Gladstone 
seemed to “pass the wit of man” to solve, viz., how to confer 
autonomy whilst maintaining the supremacy of the Imperial Par- 
liament, has disappeared with the recognition ofa status identical 
with that of Canada, over which the Imperial Parliament has 
technically some shadowy rights but practically none whatever. 
It will be to the interest of Canada and the other Dominions to 
see that their actual status is not in the case of Ireland 
diminished. It is easy to point to the number of military pre- 
cautions which the British Government has felt obliged to take 
and say that they are incompatible with the Irish claim to equal 
nationhood, but no one can regard the Treaty as the final form 
of association between the two peoples. It is the first step to- 
wards that new world-order of which we have heard so much 
since the war, wherein the nations acknowledge that their in- 
dividual welfare lies in the freedom and prosperity of all. We 
are glad to see that the Saturday Review, once the most jingoistic 
of periodicals, recognizes that the old notion of Empire has gone. 
“It is now,” it says, “a family of peoples, henceforth to be 
styled ‘The Community of Nations known as the British 
Empire.’"* Thus it is the natural germ or nucleus of that future 
combination of the world’s States, in the establishment of which 


lies our one hope of peace, 


1 Dec. 10th. 
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Owing to the settlements at Washington and in 
Unemployment [reland, the New Year starts with better inter- 
I ant Ge national omens than any we have known since 
ndustrial System. 7 
the war. But there remain the tangled prob- 
lems of India and Egypt, awaiting some act of constructive 
statesmanship which shall do justice to the nationalities involved, 
and also secure lawful British interests. There remains also 
the perpetual wrangle about German reparations, illustrating the 
practical impossibility of exacting financial damages without up- 
setting the normal course of trade. And there remains the vast 
problem of unemployment, which should be the first and chief 
care of the Government, but which shows no signs of solution. 
The student of economics will notice that it does not exist in 
the poorer countries like France and Germany. The United 
States, which has grown enormously wealthy during the war, has 
more unemployed in proportion than even we have. The wealth 
produced by the workers (with the aid, of course, of Capital) 
does not circulate freely under the present system, but is apt, 
just like virgin gold, to lodge in pockets. Yet if production 
were directed mainly to satisfying needs and not merely to create 
profits, the earth is rich enough to support its inhabitants in com- 
fort. As it is, the distribution of wealth is managed so badly 
that nearly two million possible workers and as many more of 
their dependents are living on the community, kept alive by the 
proceeds of rates and taxes, a drag upon the very Capitalist- 
Wage system that necessitates their existence. Yet government 
exists principally for the good of the governed. Few of us, we 
hope, can rival the brutality of the lady who lately wrote to a 
contemporary on the economic folly of employing ex-Service- 
men when women can be obtained more cheaply. 


There are many luxuries [wrote this realist] which the 
nation can no longer afford, and sentimentality is one of 
them. At the risk of appearing callous he [the tax-payer] is 
entitled to take his stand upon the incontrovertible, if un- 
pleasant, truth that many men and many women were useful 
while the war lasted but are useful no longer, 


and therefore, we presume, it would be luxurious sentimentality 
to care what becomes of them. For three years the workers of 
this country have waited for the fulfilment of the promises made 
in ‘December, 1918. It may be the politicians promised too 
much: it may be that foreign affairs took up all their attention: 
no one would accuse them of purposely shelving a problem which 
they might have solved. The whole trouble arises from no poli- 
tician having the courage to face the fact that the industrial 
system is faulty, quite inadequate to secure the reasonable wel- 
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fare of the workers, and to legislate in accordance with that 
fact. The Government has legislated, tardily enough, to palliate 
unemployment, and has approved of 483 schemes made by local 
authorities involving nearly six million pounds. The result has 
been to provide employment for 41,000 men for an average of 
five months! 4 


The Licensing Act of September Ist regu- 
Public-house lating the Drink Traffic advanced the London 
Closing Hours. closing hour to 11 p.m., subject to the later de- 
cision of the various local Licensing Justices. 
Ever since that date the Trade and Temperance Reformers have 
been at grips before the Courts with the result that, over the 
greater part of London, the hour of 10 p.m. has been restored. 
Only six boroughs out of seventeen have managed to secure the 
advanced hour, and those amongst the smaller ones, so that 4,860 
licences and a population of 4,126,000 are under the earlier 
closing order as against 770 licences and a population of 375,000 
under the later. Those who know the state of London streets 
at night will rejoice that one means of demoralization is thus 
somewhat checked. There was the usual outcry against Puritan 
legislation, the usual plea for the liberty of the adult, the usual 
insinuation of unworthy motives in the reformers, the usual clap- 
trap that every attempt at social improvement has to meet with, 
but the facts were against the Trade and its supporters. The 
advance of drinking hours in September was immediately fol- 
lowed by an increase in public drunkenness. Increased facili- 
ties for drink, the one means of pleasure left to many of the 
victims of our industrial system, added to the demoralization 
caused by unemployment. The Justices were wise and humane 
in thus removing what in the circumstances was an excess of 
temptation, even though their action has incommoded those who 
did not need protection against themselves. That, as we have 
often pointed out, is the disadvantage of living in a community 
of varying moral standards and moral strength. The strong must 
suffer for the weak. In an ideal society the fountains might run 
with wine and nobody be any the worse: as it is, the fountains 
that actually run with beer (when the handle is pulled) must run 
only according to schedule lest they minister not to merriment 
but to debauchery. 


_ As far as things have gone in this country, the 

The Limits regulation of the drink-traffic does not unduly 
smote interfere with liberty. The substance under 
control has dangerous as well as pleasant 

qualities. Experience, ever since the days of Noah, has shown 


1 The Times, Dec. roth. 
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that it needs regulation. The State has taken that line from the 
first, and the only question is whether the degree of restriction 
is in proper proportion to the danger. Catholic teaching gives 
no support to the policy of total prohibition. There are men who 
are bound under pain of mortal sin to become total abstainers, 
because through their past indulgence strong drink has become 
an occasion of sin to them. If a whole community, or the vast 
majority of it, should ever fall into such a hopeless state, then 
total prohibition might be necessary as a remedy, and the few 
just men who were self-controlled could not complain. But short 
of that abnormal condition, to debar men from this form of re- 
laxation because of its wasteful and dangerous character would 
be an act of tyranny which no Government has a right to exer- 
cise. On the other hand sumptuary laws, regulations to check 
extravagance and the growth of luxury and demoralization, are 
in themselves quite within the competence of the State in the 
common interest. It is the common interest that family-life 
should be maintained, that children should be cared for by their 
parents, that evil passions should be kept in check, that the 
national resources should not be wasted, that private profit should 
not depend on excessive drinking—and liquor-control is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure these desirable things. 


E : One unfortunate result of anti-drink fanati- 
ene Views ism, which looks upon all drinking of strong 
Total Pn liquors as evil in itself, is that it leads by way 

of protest to indiscriminate praise of con- 
viviality and provokes the ill-instructed to ignore the incidental 
evils connnected with the practice. Associations are formed in 
defence of the Trade or in support of what is called True Tem- 
perance, the whole tendency of which is to throw discredit on 
the Christian virtue of total abstinence as if it were itself a 
vicious extreme. We have noticed even Catholics fall into this 
mistake. At first sight it would certainly seem that, if taking 
too much strong drink is one extreme, taking none at all must be 
the other, whilst a temperate use occupies the virtuous middle. 
But the fallacy is obvious. Taking too much is sinful because 
réason is thereby temporarily impaired and health injured, but 
no such evil effects follow taking too little or even taking nothing. 
On the contrary, mind and body are normally all the better in 
consequence, If strong drink were, like food, essential for bodily 
well-being, then there might be a sin in total abstinence: as things 
are, total abstinence is only a more perfect form of temperance, 
involving such self-discipline as is wholly proof against the plea- 
sures of drinking. An obvious analogy will make this fact clearer. 
In another branch of temperance, which concerns the control of a 
still stronger appetite, lust is rightly regarded as one vicious ex- 
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treme, but who would style perfect chastity the other? 
Christian marriage implies the temperate use of that bodily ap- 
petite, but He who instituted the Sacrament has told us that 
herein total abstinence is a higher form of virtue. We should 
not be provoked by Manichzans into condemning what the 
Church has blessed and approved in a thousand ways. Of course, 
total abstinence, like any other virtue, may be practised for bad 
or mistaken motives. We hold no brief for the Pharisee who 
exalts himself above the publican, still we think it a pity that 
Catholics should not recognize the worth of a practice which 
shows mastery over a strong animal instinct and sets an example 
to a weak and self-indulgent world. 


We sincerely trust that the public have taken 

Dean Inge the measure of Dean Inge, who ventilates his 
and Suicide. moral and theological views so frequently in 
the evening press. Otherwise there might be 

danger of grave scandal arising from his writings. It might 
be supposed, except for evidence to the contrary, that this Angli- 
can dignitary of high standing was qualified to expound 
Christian morality, whereas we know of no public man who is 
more untrustworthy. For instance: he has lately been discours- 
ing upon suicide, giving his article a title—‘* The Right to Die "— 
which itself suggests an error, viz., that a man may lawfully on 
occasion deliberately compass his own death. But the article 
itself is much more explicitly erroneous. The Dean makes sa 
little distinction between the rational creature with his immortal 
soul, and the irrational animal, that he finds it “strange that a 
man who omitted to put a horse or dog out of his [? its] misery 
would be punishable for cruelty, while if he helped a friend 
to escape two or three days of agony he would be guilty of mur- 
der.” He thinks there is “a sharp conflict here between moral in- 
stinct and reason,” whereas it is reason that tells us that we have 
no right to disobey God’s clear prohibition against killing, no 
matter how strong humanitarian instinct may be. The Dean tends 
to make public opinion the norm of morality. “Public opinion,” 
he says, “would no longer censure severely an incurable who 
sought release from his sufferings.” Christian public opinion 
would surely call such a man a suicide, unless he were demented 
or otherwise not responsible for his actions, just as it would call 
a man a murderer who should help him to his death. But there is 
worse to follow. This easy-going moralist does not hesitate to 
make this incredibly foolish and immoral suggestion: “I think 
a revolver or cup of poison should be placed in the cell of 
every condemned criminal.” Why? Because forsooth to hang 
him would be to expose him to public disgrace! Let him then 
end his criminal career by a final crime and so effectually secure 
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his eternal reprobation. These words were printed over the 
Dean's signature as long ago as November 3rd: yet so powerless 
is the Anglican Church to teach Christian morality that they have 
escaped any form of public reprobation from its Bishops. 


THE EDITOR. 


Ill NOTES ON THE PRESS 


A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Crime and Punishment [H. V. Kane in America, Dec. 3, 1921, p.f156]. » 
—_— The Text of [C. Lattey, S.J. in Catholic World, Dec. 1921, 
p. 356]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


_ of Arc, In Defence of St. [H. Thurston, S.J. in MONTH, Jan., 1922, 
p. 1). 

Luther, Anti-Social Doctrines of [J. Husslein, S.J. in Homiletic Review» 
Dec., 1921, p. 245]. 

Stutfield’s, Mr., “ Priestcraft” pulverized [H. Belloc in Universe, Dec. 9, 
1921, p. 20}. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Bellarmine, Life and Works of Ven. Card. [See Gregorianum, Qct., 
1921]. 

Christ, Testimonies to, in Secular Writings [E. R. Moore in Catholic 
World, Dec., 1921, p. 289]. stisaed 

De Mun, Count Albert [Rev. P. W. Browne in Catholic World, Dec., 
1921, p- 370]. 

Education-Bill, Why the new is unacceptable [Archbishop Keating in 
Catholic Times, Dec. 10, 1921, p. 4]. 

Education, Dangers to Catholic in New Bill [Mgr. Brown inS7adéez, 
Dec. 3, 1921, p. 713]. 

English Martyrs, The, were not Traitors [J. H. Pollen, S.J. in MOnTH, 
Jan., 1922, p. 43]. 

Missions in India, Catholic [A. M. Verstraeten, S.J. in America, Oct. 29, 
1921, p. 33]. 

Washington Conference on Disarmament, Pope and [7ab/et, Dec. 3, 
1621, p. 741]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE RESURRECTION’ 


R. DARRAGH has undertaken a formidable task. ‘“ We 
have here brought together for the first time a com- 
plete review of Christian methods of explaining the doctrine 
to contemporary Christians during eighteen hundred years”’ 
(p.vii.). Indeed, he has essayed rather more than this, for 
his first two chapters deal with “ Primitive Intimations ” and 
the “ Hebrew Approach to the Doctrine,” and it is only in the 
third chapter that we come to the New Testament. All these 
three chapters we should gladly have seen largely amplified, 
but even to deal with tradition satisfactorily is so formidable 
a task, and withal accomplished so well, that it would be un- 
reasonable to ask for more. We only wonder whether per- 
haps the writer has not misunderstood the main need. A 
catena of New Testament texts on resurrection is relegated 
to an appendix. “Leaving the direct statements concerning 
the resurrection in their simple majesty, we will proceed to 
place before the reader some features of New Testament 
teaching which supply a fitting atmosphere for the doctrine ” 
(p-37)- We cannot but regret that the statements are “left 
in their simple majesty”; to our mind they need drawing 
out. The appendices, in fact, somewhat puzzle us. If it was 
worth while to have appendices on the use of the word “flesh” 
in the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, the Deutero-canonical 
books and the New Testament respectively, as well as on the 
Greek words for “resurrection,” a mere sense of proportion 
seems to demand a fuller treatment of the Biblical evidence 
in the text. What is actually said, however, is mostly quite 
good, and we have no desire to depreciate it. 

What is more novel is the very full treatment of tradi- 
tion, a careful and scholarly review of the chief Catholic 
writers. Some writers on the subject, such as Athenagoras 
and St. Methodius and St.Gregory of Nyssa, have written 
ably on the subject, and in a way well suited to modern needs, 
and it is good to see their work brought into greater promin- 
ence. Dr. Darragh is perhaps a little too impatient of any 


1 The Resurrection of the Flesh. By the Rev. John T. Darragh, D.D. 
London: S.P.C.K. Pp. xii. 324. Price, 18s. net. 1921. 
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attempt to discuss ulterior issues, and finds fault with St. 
Jerome, for example, because he “will insist on giving de- 
tailed and positive answers” (p.167) to various puzzling 
questions. Still, it is a littke dangerous to decline altogether 
to discuss them, and our author seems in this way to tend 
to the opposite extreme ; after all, our Lord Himself answered 
the one captious question that was put Him on the subject. 
Only one must distinguish answers based on mere private 
conjecture from those based directly on Catholic dogma as 
such. Perhaps it is a dislike of these further questions that 
has in part contributed to keep our author from looking more 
closely at the medical and anatomical side of the resurrec- 
tion. None the less, it would have been a good thing to have 
secured the services of some scientific friend who could do 
this. The scientific difficulties cannot become very serious 
to one who understands the teaching of the Church and Holy 
Writ as to a glorified body; still, these difficulties have con- 
siderable influence in actual fact, and for that reason, at least, 
should be taken seriously. 

Dr. Darragh does not like the expression, ‘ resurrection of 
the body,” preferring “resurrection of the flesh,” while in- 
sisting on Biblical grounds that the latter means “the whole 
man” (p.50). He notices that we Catholics use “ resurrec- 
tion of the body” in the Creed, but without remarking that 
this is a translation of what in the Latin is “flesh.” In 
general he is quite sympathetic towards Catholic doctrine, 
and if he once complains of “that singular insensitiveness 
to the muances of current English that disfigures so many 
English Roman Catholic books on religion” (p.251), well, 
we have noticed something of the same kind ourselves, but 
we fancy he will sometimes find, as in the case in point, 
that the books are not of native origin. 


2—MRS. MEYNELL’S NEW ESSAYS! 


HE advent of a new book by Alice Meynell is always an 
event in the diary of a library, and 7hke Second Person 
Singular will arouse great interest in the lovers of literature. 
To the amateurs of this gifted poet and essayist, it will seem 
that the eager vision of her early writing has changed its form 
without changing its essence. Her style, the very passing of 


1 The Second Person Singular and other Essays. By Alice Meynell. 
London: Oxford University Press. Pp. 140. Price, 6s. 1921. 
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years has made more beautiful. In this volume she has bowed 
her own genius to write an apologia for a whole bookful of 
dullards, and her readers cannot but be interested in them, 
because they are her adopted children. She has no preju- 
dices, and no favourites, for once the human subject of her 
essay is before her, she sees his childishness under whatever 
smother of literary laurels or sackcloth of popular disapproval 
may cover him, and with unconscious motherliness, metes to 
him the impartiality of nursery justice, which, like the justice 
of Heaven, is perfect because it lacks no subtlest sympathy. 

She writes of the immature with the appreciation of 
motherhood, seeing nothing uncouth in that which is unde- 
veloped. The gawky and tiresome Georgians, with their con- 
scious mission to revive the unconscious art of the Eliza- 
bethans, are not tiresome to her. She sees the ideal where 
the impatient and unkindly critic sees only the idealist. She 
goes into the sixteenth century to roistering Robert Greene 
and returns with some fragments of his poetry. “Oh, but 
he could write beautifully when he liked!” she says, with 
the sweetest perversion of justice. ‘‘ And he was so sorry 
when he died!” Arabella Stuart’s letters are shown us, and 
her porcelain tragedy, ridiculous only in its unimportance, 
becomes human and pitiful. We are taken to Italy with the 
ubiquitous John Evelyn, and can get no farther than Sanpier- 
darena for his loiterings and discursions. But Mrs. Meynell 
knows Italy as well as she knows John Evelyn, and we have 
no sense of irritation with Evelyn when he delays, but rather 
when he causes Mrs. Meynell to leave her own story-telling 
to follow him, in his. 

She gives herself a little respite in the chapter entitled 
“ Waterfalls,” and even then Dr. Johnson interrupts her 
sketching with blunt remarks. He and his posing Mrs. 
Thrale! Surely Mrs. Meynell must know they are de frop, 
and that we would listen to her conversation, not to their 
epigrams? How (indulgent she is! Even the scapegrace 
Gibbon, who murdered English grammar, is more forgiven 
than those who copied his faults. But Jane Austen, the 
blameless Jane, is treated with all the severity which was 
spared to the others. Jane, we read, is cynical and hard: she 
takes advantage of her authority as a maker of novels; she 
is moral to a fault, but little is forgiven her because she has 
no tenderness for children} 

Coventry Patmore, that old neighbour, is perhaps the most 
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interesting character in the book. Yet Mrs. Meynell does not 
write of him with any intimacy, and, indeed, who could be 
intimate with such an eagle-spirit, at home, as he only was, 
among the peaks and crags of mysticism which seem to frown 
on homely things far below him. 

In ‘“ Poetry and Childhood,” her readers find the author 
alone for a space, and it is characteristic of her that she should 
occupy it in telling them of her own childhood, preventing 
the questions they cannot help asking about the years that 
passed among poets and painters, years that stored her 
memory with priceless learning. And out of her treasures 
she gives the very “ pieces” in which she knows they will 
delight—a word of fine colour here, a singing phrase there— 
and, withal, the example of her own sense for the precious. 

The essay which gives title to the book will, perhaps, 
hardly justify its precedence, but as a showing of 


What do they know of England 
Who only England know? 


is of much experimental value. 

Mrs. Meynell’s art is particularly the art of intimate appre- 
ciation. If you do not love Laurence Sterne for his work, 
she would have you love him for his tombstone. Time may 
poke fun at Anne Seward, and even the passably well-read 
may know nothing about her, but Mrs. Meynell would have 
them to be in her debt for a phrase. To the impatient, it 
is a discouraging list of contents. Only the initiate will find 
the magic name on so cloistral a cover, and, braving the 
Georgian en/ants terribles, will pace contentedly down the 
pages, lingering at a word, wondering at genius. The sur- 
prise of word-pictures set like miniatures in a missal, and 
all the enshrining of plain fact,—these are for the con- 
templatives heart’s content. 

It is no book to borrow or lend. Those who find it will 
keep it. 


3—SOCIAL WORK IN ITALY! 


ZL DIVENIRE SOCIALE is one of a series of sociolo- 
gical studies issued by the enterprising “ Vita e Pensiero ” 
Press of Milan. Similar work is being done by Catholics in 
every land, but special international interest must always 
attach to the activities of Catholic Italy. That there is a 


' Jl Divenire Sociale. By Don Francesco Olgiati. Milan: “Vita e 
Pensiero” Press. Pp. viii. 400, Price, 7 lire. 
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vigorous young Catholic movement in that country is a palp- 
able fact, and that Milan, the storm-centre of anti-Christian 
Socialism, should be its headquarters, and the seat of the 
new Catholic University, is a most hopeful sign. Dr. Olgiati 
addresses himself throughout to the young men of this move- 
ment “who feel keenly the need of seriously studying 
economic and social questions"; warning them at the same 
time not to expect from his book complete answers to prob- 
lems which can only be solved on the field of experience 
and history. 

This inductive, open-minded method is a feature of Dr. 
Olgiati’s work which is not unlikely to involve him in trouble 
with certain sections of the Italian Catholic public less in 
touch with the modern world than himself. We do not know 
whether his anticipations in this respect have been fulfilled 
(we could imagine him almost disappointed if they were not, 
for he does not lack pugnacity); nor are we able to judge 
whether the writers to whom he refers are quite so grotesquely 
obscurantist as they are here represented. At all events, Dr. 
Olgiati is certainly right in urging that a great deal more is 
wanted in these days from Catholics than immutable formulas 
and the solemn enunciation of first principles. In practical 
politics, Catholics, like other people, have to feel their way, 
and to learn, from friend and foe, by criticism. They have 
the immense advantage of their Faith, a coherent philosophy, 
and a great tradition to guide them. These, however, are 
but conditions of success. To make them fruitful, they must 
be brought to bear, painfully, in detail, and adaptively, upon 
present-day problems. It is in this work of adaptation that 
the Catholic temper will be tested and proved. It is here, 
as Dr. Olgiati’s work shows, that there will be danger of mis- 
understanding and disunion among Catholics themselves. 
But, at whatever risk, the thing must be attempted; and it is 
only by books, like this of Dr. Olgiati’s, inspired with the 
scientific and critical spirit, that it ever can be done. 





4—ANGLICAN THEOLOGY'! 
HE first-named, a most interesting little work by two 
prominent Anglican divines is a refutation of the 
“fundamental” thesis of the Lambeth Conference, which 


(1) Who are Members of the Church? By Darwell Stone, D.D., and 
F. W. Puller, M.A. London: Longmans. Pp. vi. 88. Price, 2s, 6d. net. 

(2) Steps towards Intercommunion : Sacrifice in Holy Communion. 
By Douglas S. Guy, B.D. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. Pp. xx. 102. 
Price, 3s. net. 
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acknowledges “all those who believe in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and have been baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, as 
sharing with us membership in the Universal Church of 
Christ, which is His Body.” 

The main argument occupies 25 pages, the remaining 63 
being devoted to appendices, comprising quotations from the 
Fathers and from “ Roman Catholic authorities " in support 
of the argument, together with a refutation of Dr. Headlam’s 
position on Apostolic Succession and of Canon Lacey's theory 
of the Church. 

The first objection taken to the doctrine of Lambeth is 
that it ignores the fact that excommunicated persons are not 
members of the Church. Since (1) there are very few per- 
sons in these days who have been formally excommunicated ; 
(2) the Anglican Church does not excommunicate; and (3) 
the question of excommunicated persons was irrelevant to the 
problem which Lambeth had in hand; we think that that 
venerable assembly can be excused on this count. The doc- 
trine expounded by the learned authors of this book is sound 
Catholic teaching, but seems to us in this respect somewhat 
beside the point. 

The second objection is more serious. It maintains, in 
accordance wi‘ the constant tradition of the Church, that 
“those who ave been validly baptized as adults in schis- 
matic bodies, whether these bodies explicitly teach heretical 
doctrine or not, and also those who, having been validly bap- 
tized in such schismatic bodies when they were infants, have 
deliberately adhered to bodies in schism, when they have 
reached years of discretion" are “ external to the Church.” 
The doctrine of the Lambeth Conference, 7.e., of the assem- 
bled bishops of the whole of the Anglican “communion,” 
is thus in flagrant contradiction with Catholic teaching. Hence 
the protest of its otherwise loyal and obedient subjects, Dr. 
Stone and Father Puller. 

Excellent. Yet we cannot but think that Dr. Stone and 
Father Puller have succeeded in proving too much. Their 
aim is to show that those with whom Lambeth would unite, 
namely, the Presbyterians and Nonconformists, are not mem- 
bers of the visible Church. Valid baptism does not make 
them members of the visible Body. Neither are “organized 
bodies of baptized believers who believe in our Lord and 
ore in Schism” . . . “ parts of the Church.” This should 
exclude both Anglicans and Nonconformists from the 
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Church; since schism, even without heretical doctrine, is suffi- 
cient to place one outside the Church; and Anglicans, no 
less than Nonconformists, are obviously in schism both with 
ourselves and with the Orthodox Church. 

An attempt to save the situation is made by so defining 
the Church as to include the Anglican, but to exclude the 
Nonconformist, with the result that the definition is inade- 
quate, and that in the end the doctrine of the authors of this 
book seems to us to become no less flagrantly incompatible 
with Catholic tradition than is that defined at Lambeth. 

This will be apparent at once if we take point by point the 
essentials of the Church as set forth on p.25. It must be 
(1) “a society consisting of all those who believe in Christ, 
and have been validly baptized "—which is the Lambeth de- 
finition, and is plainly inadequate, since Arians, Apollin- 
arians, Nestorians, and Monophysites were all baptized, and, 
as the authors point out, “would all assert that they were 
believers in our Lord.” Its members must be (2) “ in fellow- 
ship with ove or other of those organized groups of Chris- 
lians which possess a legitimately appointed ministry deriving 
its authority through an unbroken series of successive epis- 
copal ordinations from the Apostles,”—a criterion which is 
so inadequate that the authors have to admit that “ the Fathers 
do not lay stress on this point . . . because t'ye schismatical 
and heretical bodies with which they had to ao had carried 
away with them when they left the Church and had preserved 
uninterrupted succession of bishops reaching back to the 
Apostles.” One notes, too, the deliberate insertion of the 
words “one or other of those organized groups of Christians,” 
which has not the slightest warrant, either Scriptural or 
patristic. The Fathers admit but one organized group of 
Christians, the Church which is Christ’s Body, and the test 
which they use is fellowship with this group as part of its 
organized structure. 

The third essential mentioned is that this “legitimately 
appointed ministry" must “ profess the truth once for all de- 
livered to the Saints; which faith is summed up. . . in 
the Creeds . . . and is guarded from certain heretical cor- 
ruptions by the dogmatic definitions of the accepted CEcu- 
menical Councils,”—again an inadequate criterion, since it is 
admitted that schismatics, in contradistinction from heretics, 
profess this truth. Moreover, y whom are CEcumenical Coun- 
cils to be accepted? The introduction of this unpatristic 
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term “ accepted” begs the whole question, and ruins the case 
which Dr. Stone and Father Puller seek to establish. For 
just as the Anglican repudiates the Vatican, and usually Trent 
also, on the ground that he has never accepted them and has 
had no share in their making, so can all heretics and all schis- 
matics reject the Councils which condemn them. One 
wonders also whether, after the appearance of this book, it 
will any longer be possible even for the most enthusiastic 
of Anglicans to maintain that his “ legitimately appointed 
Ministry " does “ profess the Truth once for all delivered to 
the Saints.” 

Yet, even if this be so, even if all three tests apply to the 
Anglican body, we would still address to it, with St. Augus- 
tine, the words quoted on p. 53: “ You are with us in Bap- 
tism, in the Creed, in [some of] the other Sacraments of the 
Lord. But in the spirit of unity, and in the bond of peace, 
finally in the Catholic Church itself, you are not with us.” 
And would add those other words, cited on p. 56: “He who 
is separated from the whole and defends a part cut off from 
the whole, let him not seize on this name (that is, the name 
Catholic), but let him embrace the truth with us.” 


The second volume is an earnest attempt on the part of 
an Anglican, recently converted to the belief that the 
Eucharist is a sacrifice, to convince his Evangelical brethren 
within the Anglican and within Nonconformist bodies to a 
like belief. One had hoped that it would be the Catholic 
doctrine of Sacrifice that would be advocated, but one finds 
that it is not. The book is punctuated throughout with warn- 
ings against that doctrine and against the Church which up- 
holds it, The doctrine defended is the official doctrine of 
the Established Church. 

Thus the first “ form of Sacrifice " which Christendom took 
over from Judaism is, we are told, the sacrifice of alms giving ; 
and the second is the “ offering of the fruits of the earth to 
God as Creator."’ This is innocent enough in all conscience. 
Even the Nonconformists can claim to offer such sacrifices, 
since they have both a Collection and a Harvest Thanksgiving. 
Yet it is too much for the Rev. Douglas Guy. “ True sacri- 
fice,"’ he assures us, “ lies not in the outward or material things 
offered, but in the cheerful and ready obedience of the offerer, 
even as the Sacrifice of Christ lay in His inward obedience to, 
and fulfilment of, His Father's will, and not only or chiefly 
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in His outward actions.”” Thus “the sacrificial language” 
of the Prayer-book is justified, and withal, is quite harm- 
less, for all that is done is to “ present our alms and obla- 
tions,” to “ offer our prayers and our sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving,” and to “ offer and present ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto 
God.” 

The author is insistent that the Catholic doctrine that what 
is offered is Christ’s Body and Blood, is zo¢ an early Chris- 
tian doctrine; yet quotes St. Justin's testimony that the loaf 
and the cup of water and wine which are offered and received, 
are not common bread and common drink, but “as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, being incarnated by the Word of God, 
took both Flesh and Blood for our Salvation, so the food 
made Eucharist by prayer of word from Him is both Flesh 
and Blood of that Jesus who was incarnated.”" St. Augustine, 
it would seem, was teaching no new doctrine when he said 
that “the bread which you see on the altar sanctified by the 
Word of God is the Body of Christ. The cup, or rather what 
the cup contains, sanctified by the Word of God, is the Blood 
of Christ."". He was but teaching what St. Paul and St. 
Justin had handed down. Anxious to conciliate the Evan- 
gelical and fearful of Rome, the author does not see this. 
He cites the words, but they fall on a blind spot in his in- 
telligence, which concentrates itself solely on the doctrine 
that “we ourselves should be His sacrifice,” as if this were 
all that St. Augustine had said. 

None the less the book will do good, for inadequate as the 
doctrine may be, it will familiarize the Evangelical with a 
terminology which he has long held taboo, and will suggest to 
him that if he has been wrong, and the Church right, in 
this matter, it may be that an Evangelical will not be the best 
exponent of the f/rue doctrine. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
BIBLICAL. 


HE significance of the issue of a second (revised and enlarged) edition 

of The Religion of the Scriptures (Heffer: 3s. 6d. net), containing 
most of the papers read at the Cambridge Catholic Bible Congress, edited 
by Father C. Lattey, S.J., lies in the evidence thus afforded of a continued 
interest in Bible study amongst Catholics and in the opportunity, of which 
the editor effectively avails himself, of answering some ignorant strictures 
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contained in a pamphlet by Dr. G. G. Coulton against the attitude 
of the Church towards the Bible. The book itself is a compendious 
and permanent answer to those strictures and is of lasting value as a 
concrete exhibition of the combined reverence and understanding with 
which Catholics approach the Scriptures. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Although more than 50 years old the book Jesus vivant dans le 
Prétre (Téqui: 5.00fr.), a fifth edition of which has just appeared and 
the original author of which appears to be unknown, retains much of its 
freshness and force. It was edited for the third time in 1870 by Father 
Millet, S.J., who made such additions to it that it has come to be regarded 
as his work. Its plan is to show how the ideal priest has his model and 
inspiration in Jesus Christ—in the Hidden Life, the Public Life, the 
Suffering Life, the Eucharistic Life and finally in the Glorious Life, 
and the idea is elaborated with much skill and unction. 

Father Garesché is a devotee of the homely virtues, the ordinary 
everyday methods of holiness, and has written many books to encourage 
their practice. His latest—Life’s Lessons (Benziger: $1.50)—deals with 
various points of the spiritual life, contrasting faults and excellences 
and illustrating everything from the records of a ripe experience. 

It is part of the wonderful gift of liberty given us by God that we 
can do more for Him than is strictly obligatory, and part of the union 
in Christ of all believers that the merits of one avail to help another. 
These facts form the basis of The Ideal of Reparation (B.O. and W.: 
4s. 6d. net), which Father Raoul Plus, S.J., has written, and which has 
been translated by Mother Cecilia. The author, after defining repara- 
tion, divides his work into three sections—why reparation should be 
made, who should make reparation, and how reparation should be mace 
—and develops each with great skill and abundance of illustration. 

Our Lady’s position in the divine economy is so unique and the glory 
due to her so extraordinary that everything done to show the theological 
and dogmatic warrant for that exceptional worship is exceedingly valu- 
able, both for the confirmation of the Catholic’s faith and the enlighten- 
ment of the non-Catholic. It is often zeal for the honour of God that 
moves the latter to condemn what he misunderstands as Mariolatry. 
Hence the little treatise on The Divine Motherhood (Herder: 3s. net) by 
Abbot Vonier, O.S.B., which aims at showing how Mary’s greatness, 
due to her intimate association with the Godhead, though created and 
therefore finite, is, as far as our perceptions go, unlimited, and so war- 
rants us in praising her without fearing excess (provided always we do 
not confuse the finite with the Infinite), is a welcome addition to our 
Marian literature. It forms the solid basis for “ The Glories of Mary.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The second volume in the Series “‘ Catholic Thought and Thinkers,” 
which is an endeavour to present in an orderly development the growth 
of divine revelation explicitly in the history of the Church, is by the same 
hand as the Introductory volume already noticed, Father C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., and is concerned with St. Justin the Martyr (Harding and 
More: §s.), who flourished in the second century. His works therefore 
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reflect the contact of Christianity with Paganism in the second genera- 
tion, and as seen in the analysis here, are full of interest, displaying, as 
they do, the constant effort of anti-Christ to ban Christianity as some- 
thing immoral and humanly pernicious. Father Martindale has given 
in short compass a quite adequate view of St. Justin’s influence, and 
provided all the necessary direction for further study. 

This work is dedicated by Father Martindale to a fellow-Jesuit who 
died about a year and a half ago, and who is characterized in the dedica- 
cation as “the more truly an historian because he understood so much 
of human nature.” With a view, as it were, of enabling us to test the 
truth of this description, its author has given us in Richard Philip 
'Garrold S.J., a Memoir (Longmans: 5s. net), a brightly-written sketch 
of his friend’s life and works. He has made free use of his subject's 
letters, diaries and notes, besides drawing on his own memories of 
intimate intercourse, and has managed to fashion a clear view of an 
original and lovable character, with many exceptional gifts, especially 
of the literary order, joined with curious limitations. Those interested in 
education will be especially taken by Father Garrold’s ideas regarding 
the teaching of history which are given at some length. 


HISTORY. 


There are many histories of the development of doctrine tracing 
the growth in explicitness of the original depositum fidei. Although 
we cannot expect a corresponding development in ascetical teaching 
since Christ by word and example put the highest before us from the 
first, still experience has taught men how to apply His principles with 
more skill as the ages pass and change, and there was room for M. 
l'Abbé P. Pourrat’s elaborate study La Spiritualité Chrétienne (Gabalda: 
11.00 fr.), the second volume of which, dealing with the Middle Ages 
is now before us. The guidance of the Holy Spirit conducting the 
Church in the middle path between various extremes and vagaries of 
practice is strikingly illustrated in this exhaustive and well-documented 
study. 

SOCIOLOGY. 


Keeping to the serene air of principle and resting on the sure basis 
of St. Thomas and Leo XIII., Professor A. Michel, of Lille, has pub- 
lished a useful study called La Question Social et les Principes Théo- 
logiques: Justice légale et Charité (Beauchesne: 7.00fr.). Its impor- 
tance consists on the clear demarcation made between the duties of 
justice and of charity and the vindication of the public right to enforce 
both. This sound theological understanding should be the possession of 
every Catholic social worker who wishes to be safe in his remedies for 
social wrongs. We are not in thorough agreement with the author in 
some points of detail, as for instance when he concludes that Catholic 
social action should operate only through Catholic channels. This seems 
to ignore the position of Catholics who are relatively few in number 
and are scattered amongst a large non-Catholic population. 

We do not pretend to have read the whole 260 pages of dialogue 
which M. Jules Riché has composed on Capitalisme et Communisme 
(Téqui: 5.cofr.), assigning the argument to un bolcheviste, un je m'en- 
fichiste and un réactionnaire. None of the interlocutors excites our 
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sympathy. There was room in the discussion for a common-sense 
Christian armed with the principles of his faith and convinced that all 
social evils that are not a necessary part of our probation are removable 
by adherence to those principles, and that the modern Capitalist-Wage 
System must be therefore radically modified. M. Riché will say that his 
réactionnaire fulfils this réle, and certainly he puts the Christian stand- 
point ably forward, but why in that case is he so miscalled? Christianity 
is anything but reactionary. 
FICTION. 

At a time when we would all fain forget “ old unhappy far-off things,” 
the long historical romance of '98 to which Mr. J. J. Gaffney has given 
the title, A Woman with a Soul (Duffy and Co.: 8s. 6d. net), might 
seem mal-dpropos. But the author remains in the past and draws no 
parallel with recent events, and his story, which ranges in scene between 
Ireland, Park Lane and India, and which is crowded with well-conceived 
characters, has a strong Catholic interest and ends happily. 

The mantle of the late Father Fitzgerald, noted for his amusing 
stories of Irish life, has apparently fallen on the Rev. Mark O'Byrne, 
C.C., who publishes a volume of that genre called Off and On (Gill 
and Son: 4s. 6d. net). Few people know the Irish people as their well- 
loved priests do, and the clergy, given a sense of humour and some 
literary skill, have always abundance of material wherewith to construct, 
as Father O’Byrne does here, intimate sketches of Irish life which are 
droll without being exaggerated. 

The swarming ranks of the K.B.S., not to mention the H.B.S., will 
find interest and edification in The Knight’s Promise (Harding and More: 
6s.), by A. E. Whittington, a series of episodes of life at a Catholic 
school, admirably illustrated by Gordon Brown. The style is simple 
and rather diffuse, but the adventures are varied, and the piety genuine 
if somewhat too prominent for ordinary youthful taste. 

The doctrine of re-incarnation would be a most convenient solution 
of the magic that lingers in books by Enid Dinnis. Once Upon Eternity 
(Sands: 4s. 6d. net), the third of her series of celestial fairy tales, will be 
hailed by many as the best of all. The doctrine of re-incarnation would 
allow us to explain her power of visualizing the unseen, and inter- 
preting the incomprehensible, by saying that she was once an anchoress 
such as she writes about, perhaps even Juliana herself. And if such 
a doctrine is inconveniently untrue, then it is a proof that in spite of 
Protestantism, the Golden Age is not over. Mr. Kenneth Grahame has 
told us that the Golden Age is the age of the children, and Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s Creator has told us that the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
Kingdom of children; and Miss Dinnis makes books of her experi- 
mental knowledge of both those facts. Like the novels of Mgr. Benson, 
her stories will attract more souls with their honey of holy commonplace, 
than others, whose ware is the unattractive vinegar of controversy, which 

“Makes Truth to appear as near a lie 
As can comport with her divinity.” 
In this book, we rest our minds on the heavenly point of view. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The labours of that splendid organization, the Knights of Colum- 
bus, in stimulating and directing the patriotic activities of American 
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Catholics during the war have been adequately chronicled in two mas- 
sive volumes lately reviewed in these pages. But alongside the Knights 
of Columbus Committee on War Activities, another Catholic organiza- 
tion, the Bishops’ Committee on Special War Activities, which was also 
an organ of the National Catholic War Council, was in operation in a 
great variety of directions and now in turn has had a substantial volume 
devoted to its record, viz., American Catholics in the War (Macmillan 
Co.: New York), written and compiled by a distinguished literary man, 
Mr. Michael Williams. He has taken a wide and comprehensive view 
of his subject and his first five chapters give a very useful account 
of the origin and growth of Catholicity in the States. Then follows a 
detailed description of the work of the Committee, which was mainly 
concerned with the supply of chaplains and Red Cross needs, and finally 
we are told how the National Catholic War Council, with the change of 
a word, became the National Catholic Welfare Council, and is essaying 
the harder task of rebuilding what the war had ruined. 

Nothing has occurred in the meantime to modify the impressions 
we recorded in THE MONTH for January of last year regarding Dean 
Inge’s Outspoken Essays (Longmans: 5s. net), the eighth impression 
of which is now before us. Nor does the Dean himself find much to 
modify in the Essays themselves save that he honestly confesses to “a 
few outbursts against the Germans which I now know to be unjust.” 
That is something to the good, but it would have been better still if 
he knew to be unjust and retracted those outbursts against the Catholic 
religion which disfigure much of his brilliant writing. 

The 1922 edition of The Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book (B.O. 
and W.: 5s. net) has appeared well on time. It provides with growing 
fulness and accuracy a compendious record of our Catholic forces. The 
only name conspicuous by its absence that we have noticed is that of 
the founder and support of the Bexhill Library, who is now, in addition, 
the Hon. Secretary of the Business Executive of the C.T.S. 

The healthy institution of the Boy Scouts has had plenty of attention 
lavished on it and its members will not lack perfection for want of 
counsel, but as for the Girl Guides, equally healthy in spirit and even 
more picturesque in attire, they have not had themselves a guide till the 
appearance of On the Right Trail, by Flora L. Freeman (Harding and 
More: 2s. net), a book which provides for Catholic members of the corps 
a practical manual of counsel and conduct. Its chapters deal with the 
Guide Law, and matters of Guide discipline; also with more general 
rules of good behaviour and incitements to high ideals. A very well- 
arranged and attractively-printed little manual. 

The ex-“ Priest-Organist” of St. Matthew's, Westminster, the Rev. 
J. B. Croft, is a noted authority on Plain Chant, and his Practical 
Plainsong (S.S.S.P.P.: 2s. 6d. net) proves his capacity as an exponent. 
He has, of course, gone to Benedictine sources, and in Saint Nicholas 
(Same publishers: 6d. net), a Plainsong Communion Service, he gives 
a practical application of his teaching. It is clear from this that English 
is not so well suited to the Chant as the sonorous Latin, with its strong 
inflexions. It seems to us, nevertheless, that the English words might 
have been more simply adapted to the music; that the use of semi- 
quavers is unnecessary: the first Credo is especially complicated. 

As a help to the same study we may mention Mr. J. G. Schmidt's 
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Principal Texts of the Gregorian Authors concerning Rhythm (Volks- 
freund Publishing Co., Buffalo: 10 cents), wherein the editor provides, 
not only the text and translation, but also the context, as being quite 
“necessary to every church musician who wishes to judge for himself 
the question of the original and true rhythm of the Gregorian chant.” 

As we hope to write later on the subject and at greater length, we 
need only notice very shortly now an important book by Father Henry 
Browne, S.J., viz., The Catholic Evidence Movement (B.O. and W.: 
és. net). It deserves a warm welcome from all who are interested in 
the conversion of England. We are indirectly indebted for its appear- 
ance to the fact that Professor Browne was the representative of Ire- 
land on a Parliamentary Commission connected with secondary educa- 
tion. For about eighteen months he paid in this capacity frequent visits 
to London, and became intensely interested in the working of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. That he was able, under these conditions, 
to acquire such a complete and sympathetic knowledge of his subject 
speaks volumes for his versatility and keen powers of research. 
The book is both a record of the movement from its early beginnings 
to its most recent developments, and also a manual of most helpful 
instructions. Every member of the C.E.G. should most carefully digest 
its contents. It is calculated to give exceedingly useful guidance to 
the speakers, both in their early efforts and in their more advanced 
stages, and to provide a strong forward push to the activities of the 
Guild. Anyone who begins by reading the admirable Preface by Cardinal 
Bourne will probably pass on at once to the last chapter, in which the 
author discusses the future possibilities of the movement. But all the 
intervening chapters must also be perused. 

Other men who have worn “ hospital blue” will recognize Mr. Law- 
rence Pilkington’s Thoughts in Hospital (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net) as 
having been written in that gigantic shadow of the war which spread 
over the first years of Peace. The reflections are clothed in verse- 
form, which does not rise above mediocrity. Perhaps with the musical 
accompaniment which the author suggests they would sound better. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The September 22nd issue of The Catholic Mind (America Press: 
5c.) is devoted to the school question as it affects America. That of 
October 8th contains some valuable reflections by Fr. E. R. Hull on the 
“Morals of To-Day,” and particularly on “ The Plot Against Marriage.” 
Later issues of the same periodical, which deserves a wider circula- 
tion over here, are full of interesting and important matter. No. 
20 (October 22nd) contains an article by Father Hull on the dangers 
of Novel Reading, and another on the elements and tendencies in modern 
life that injure the home. Also an amusing and pointed sermon by 
G. K. Chesterton practically on the same subject. The November 8th 
issue embodies the classic paper on “Ireland and the Empire,” by 
Mr. George Russell, which if read and understood by our ‘politicians 
might turn them into statesmen. Also some reflections on the possi- 
bilities of the Washington Conference from this journal, and the touching 
letter of the American Hierarchy to Cardinal Logue apropos of the Con- 
ference at Downing Street. The issue for November 22nd is especially 
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valuable, as it reprints Father L. Walker's address on Reunion delivered 
at the C.T.S. Conference at Leicester; also a paper by Father E. R. Hull, 
S.J., on State Interference with the Family and two important Papal pro- 
nouncements, to the Polish Bishops and to Young Italy respectively. 
Finally, that for December 8th is devoted to the Labour Question, and 
contains Cardinal O’Connell’s pastoral on the subject, and a statement of 
the Catholic Solution by the Editor of the Catholic Herald of India. 

A pamphlet called Letters to a Nun on Mystical Prayer (Duffy: 1s.), 
by Rev. B. Meleady, O.D.C., will be found useful by those who find they 
have little aptitude for meditation or are not helped much by vocal 
prayer. It describes the method and effect of an intensive exercise 
of the presence of God. 

Recent C.T.S. publications include the following twopenny pamphlets: 

Catholics and the Bible, the first of a series of C.E.G. pamphlets 
designed to help students and enquirers 

Catholics and The League of Nations, by G. E. Anstruther, a col- 
lection and summary of the various pronouncements in favour of the 
League, by various Popes and other ecclesiastical authorities. 

Papal Infallibility, an admirably clear and exhaustive statement of 
Catholic doctrine by Archbishop McIntyre. 

Thoughts for a Child of Mary (smaller format), by Miss Maisie 
Ward, is a plea for a retention of, or a return to, the old Catholic ideals 
for woman in her relations, both with the world and with the Church. 
The writer’s own example, as an active member of the C.E.G., shows 
that those ideals may include public service on behalf of the Faith. 

An admirable little book for little children is the Selection from a 
Child’s Prayers to Jesus, by Father W. Roche, S.J., which Messrs. Long- 
mans publish at 1d. 

The Catholic Guild of Israel have issued a pamphlet giving Some 
Reasons why Catholics should take an interest in the conversion of the 
Jews, what obstacles and helps there are to this great end. 

We are glad to welcome a newcomer to the ranks of diocesan monthly 
magazines, The Southwark Record, which takes the place of 7he Shield. 
It runs to 24 pages and is priced at 3d. 
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